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WE ARE asked, ‘Shall I use a commentary in the study of 
the Bible?’”” By all means. Procure a good critical commen- 
tary on the book which you wish to study and make that the 
basis of your work and investigation. Master what its 
eminent author has said by way of elucidation and criticism 
of the sacred text. Feel free, however, to differ from him. 
Mark the commentary with lines of approval and disapproval. 
Indicate where the author is lacking in comment or clearness 
of statement. Examine carefully his assertions. Seek to 
verify or falsify them as they accord or do not with your pre- 
conceived opinions. Supplement them whenever you think 
necessary in any way. Thus work over and master the con- 
tents of your commentary until in the end you have an 
enlarged and corrected edition of the book. Such study im- 
plies the use of other commentaries as well as the assertion of 
independent judgment and the presentation of the results of 
original investigation. Your own copy of the commentary 
may be badly soiled and considerably marked and annotated 
in this process. It will have little value when placed in the 
hands of the second-hand bookseller, but to you it will be 
worth much. You will love that book. It will represent 
many hours of earnest toil. The results of your labor will be 
preserved upon its margin. You will have been brought into 
close fellowship with its author. ’ 

Be sure, however, that your commentary is a standard one. 
Do not take as your master and guide in the Scriptures one 
whose work is not thoroughly commended by Christian 
scholars at large. Remember also that few men write more 
than one first class commentary. Their best work will be 
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found upon one particular portion of the Holy Writ, through 
whose comment they probably gained their reputation as bib- 
lical exegetes, and upon which their labor was that of love. 


WE ARE prone to be wearied at times by the present con- 
troversies among believers over the Bible. The questions in 
dispute are often so unimportant, touching only upon the ex- 
ternal character of the Word of God with no bearing whatever 
upon its essence. This is unaffected. ‘‘The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall stand for- 
ever.” This word is above and beyond all Christian criticism. 
It is the word which speaks of ‘‘Our Father which art in 
heaven.” It is the word which says, ‘‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” It 
is the word, ‘‘Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson they shall be 
as wool.” It is the word, ‘‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions,’’ and ‘‘He shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes.” It is the word which tells also of ‘‘the wrath of the 
Lamb.” This word is the Bible. This has made it the book. 
To bring out this word, to reveal it in all its beauty, and 
also in its terror, to sound its heights and depths, to compass 
its length and breadth, is the ultimate purpose of our biblical 
study. With this object in view we pass the Bible through 
the fires of all criticism, we subject it to every kind of inquiry 
and investigation. We thus urge its constant study, we de- 
sire to make this word more and more manifest that it may 
work with spiritual sanctifying power upon the dispositions 
and lives of men. Without critical study this word becomes 
obscure. It is covered over with the conceits of men. It 
loses its power. Hearts remain pained, lives darkened, and 
souls blackened. A neglect of the Bible, a failure to present 
its words of life in their purity, occasioned those evils which 
gave rise to the Protestant Reformation, and only constant 
study of the Bible can prevent a growth of similar ones 
within the Protestant Church of to-day. A formal Luther- 
anism, a hard repellant Calvinism, a superficial Arminianism 
are threatening dangers, which would be as baneful to human 
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life and conduct as the hierarchy of Romanism, or the dead 
orthodoxy of the Greek Church. To escape these dangers, 
the Scriptures must ever be examined afresh and anew. The 
present historical method of biblical study is preserving to us 
the Word of God in its purity. Controversy also is the inevi- 
table result of any new light cast upon the Scriptures and we 
ought not by this to be wearied. It is God’s way of making 
known the full meaning of his recorded revelation. 


A DISTINGUISHED American College president, recently de- 
ceased, was wont to say, ‘‘Young gentlemen, don’t get 
possessed by an idea; a man might as well be possessed by 
a devil.” A trifle overstated, perhaps, but a truth neverthe- 
less. It expressed the difference between mastering an idea 
and being mastered by it; between manly intellectual inde- 
pendence, and an essentially weak subjection to cherished 
forms of thought. The latter is frequently exemplified in the 
case of men who give ample evidence of many-sided intellec- 
tual power, but who become fascinated by some idea to which 
in a little while they surrender themselves body and soul. It 
dominates all their thinking, it renders them inhospitable to 
new truth, and blinds them to the consequences of their own 
positions. They will set themselves to the defence of trans- 
parent absurdities, a thousand times exploded, as seriously . 
and solemnly as though they were undisputed and indisputa- 
ble facts. An acute form of this malady is quite prevalent at 
the present time. It consists in being possessed by the idea 
that the higer criticism invariably proceeds from the rankest 
rationalism and ends in the baldest materialism. A rather 
sad commentary this is on the intelligence or candor of the 
many distinguished divines who have felt constrained to 
attack it as an unadulterated work of Satan. With wearisome 
persistency it is affirmed that the underlying purpose in this 
modern critical study of the Bible is an elimination of the 
supernatural, and a reduction of the Book to the level of or- 
dinary uninspired literature. The fact that thousands of its 
most reverent and devout students have been forced by per- 
sonal investigation to modify certain traditional notions, and 
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to adopt explanations that seem more consistent with the 
phenomena; the fact that no one of these students has sur- 
rendered an iota of his faith in the supernatural, has never 
questioned the possibility or the reality of miracles, and has 
never rejected a line of the Bible as the word of God; the 
fact that the Bible is to them neither a fetish to be worshipped 
in superstitious ignorance, nor a dry relic of Hebrew litera- 
ture, but the most living and the most marvelous book in the 
world, surcharged with divine thought and activity; the fact 
that it has become to them a more inspired and inspiring 
book than it ever could be to the old verbal theorists; all 
these facts, and more like them, avail nothing with these critics 
of the higher criticism so long as those arch-infidels, Kuenen 
and Welihausen, sit at the gate and obstinately refuse to do 
homage to the spiritual power of the book. An idea has 
taken possession of them, it tyrannizes over their thinking, 
and makes them impervious to facts which squarely contradict 
their pet notion. 


Every Christian student of the Book must heartily sympa- 
thize with the aim of these excellent brethren, viz., the 
defence of its integrity against the dangerous assaults of 
supposed foes. Were the higher criticism in its real nature 
inimical to the Bible, not one word would ever have been 
written in this journal in its favor. No one denies that its 
reputation among conservative Christians has been sadly 
shaded by the materialistic tendencies of some of its most 
scholarly representations on the Continent. Nevertheless it 
is not true that its nature and purpose are radically and 
irredeemably bad. In itself it is neutral. It is simply a tool 
that may be used for constructive or destructive work. The 
use made of it and the results attained depend on the spirit- 
ual character and aim of the individual workman. If he isa 
rationalist at the outset, rationalistic results follow as a mat- 
ter of course; if he is reverent and devout, then follow rev- 
erent and devout results. If anyone feels his soul stirred to 
do battle against this real or imaginary enemy, let him ex- 
pend his valor in a vigorous use of tongue or pen. He would 
do well, however, to look a little to the nature of his weapons, 
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as well as at the object of his attack. Indiscriminate ridicule 
and villification leave an impression that they are employed 
in behalf of a very poor cause. When preachers, one after 
another, at a great summer assembly, indulge in vulgar sneers 
at a subject foreign to the aim of the meetings, and when they 
stigmatize as ‘‘blasphemous,” ‘‘sacrilegious,” and ‘‘ atheis- 
tic,’ conclusions which many of the foremost Christian 
scholars of the age have reached after years of laborious and 
devout study, one may be pardoned the suspicion that they 
have been caught by a contagious hue and cry, without 
knowing, any more then did the mob at Ephesus, what they 
are shouting about. Equally unfortunate are the learned 
divines and editors who undertake to demolish what they 
designate as ‘‘ The Higher Criticism.’”” In almost every in- 
stance it turns out to be a rather tame attack on the theory 
of the post-exilic origin of the Penteteuch! Apparently 
they have not taken the pains to inform themselves of the 
difference between a great scientific instrument of research, 
and a single result alleged to be revealed by it. We do not 
here plead for the acceptance of a single result of criticism. 
These results, if true, have come to stay, however hard it may 
be for some to receive them. . ot true, they will speedily 
go the way of previous errors. We plead, however, for a 
little intelligent candor on the part of the brethren who can 
not rid themselves of the impression that the future safety of 
the Bible depends on their appearing for its defence. Let 
them bear in mind that a good cause cannot be helped by 
villifying and misrepresenting its opponent. The supposed 
enemy may turn out to be a valuable friend. 


THE change of attitude in regard to the results of recent 
critical study of the Bible that has marked several prominent 
religious journals hitherto outspoken in their rejection of 
everything that savored even remotely of ‘‘German rational- 
ism,” is very gratifying. When a conservative religious 
journal begins to take preachers to task for such reckless 
declarations as that, if this or that result of the higher criti- 
cism should be established, ‘‘ we might as well throw all our 
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Bibles into the fire;” or when another ultra-conservative 
paper assures its readers that Christianity would not be over- 
thrown if it should be proved that there were two Isaiahs, 
one begins to see a glimmer of the approaching dawn. A 
great step will be gained when the friends of the Bible begin 
to realize that the stupendous facts of Christ’s mission and 
work in the world, and each man’s relation to him as a per- 
sonal Saviour from sin, are not dependent for their validity 
and power on the truth of a medizval theory of inspiration. 
For any man to stake the value of the Bible, of Christ, and 
of Christianity to the world on a literal acceptance of the 
common notion of Joshua’s miracle, as some worthy men do, 
is not merely unwarranted presumption, but downright 
wickedness in dealing with the Word of God. No man has 
a right to hazard these inestimable blessings upon his in- 
dividual theory or interpretation. Intelligent friends of the 
Bible will rejoice in every sign of progress toward a better 
time when men will begin to listen patiently and rever- 
ently to what the Book testifies in regard to its own origin, 
rather than to the assertions of professional theologians who 
know with unerring certainty just how the Almighty must 
have constructed it. 


Worps are vehicles of thought. A word is practically 
perfect if it perfectly conveys the idea for which it stands. 
In common parlance no difficulty is experienced with lan- 
guage because each word has its exact equivalent, and every 
one knows what it is. The idea, and the term applied to it, 
are definite and invariable. But in spheres of thought where 
there is growth and development, such accuracy cannot be 
attained. The conceptions are constantly assuming new 
hues because of new light which is thrown upon them by 
added knowledge and the consequent adjustment of ideas. 
This is one of the embarrassments under which discussions 
of theology and Biblical criticism labor. How much needless 
strife is raised over nothing but words. Does ‘‘atonement”’ 
mean the same to any two thinkers? and what varied ideas 
the expression ‘‘trinity” conveys. Justsothe term ‘higher 
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criticism” is juggled with and jangled about. It conveysa 
score of ideas and associated sentiments, according to the 
different persons who use it. We cannot hope to make words 
as precise and fixed a medium of exchange in the realm of 
thought as is our currency in the realm of commerce. But 
every effort should be made, and made with painstaking and 
conscientiousness, to avoid mere controversy over words. It 
is a waste of time and energy. It is a schism-producing 
strife. If ‘‘verbal inspiration’’ means one thing to A and 
another thing to B, then the first thing for A and B to do in 
discussion is to understand each other’s terms. Honesty in 
the use of words is as important as honesty in the use of 
coin; accuracy and knowledge are as important here as in 
the administration of drugs. Much of the acrimony might 
be taken from present controversies, and the discovery of 
truth might be greatly hastened, if men would be conscien- 
tious and wise about the terms they employ to convey their 
ideas, and considerate of the fact that these words may be as 
variable in the ideas they convey as is the prism in the hues 
it casts. 


THE Christ of John is different from the Synoptic Christ. 
There is a certain sublimation of his work and his teaching 
in the Fourth Gospel. He is made more solemn, more ideal, 
more mysterious, more unearthly. But difference is not 
necessarily contradiction. We view a painting at different 
angles, and the effect is different, but the painting is the 
same. The several evangelists picture Christ from different 
points of view, and not only are they not contradictory, but 
it is only in this way that we can get a complete conception 
of their hero. Much of the objection to the Johannine 
Christology has arisen from the fact that it sets forth Christ 
as something beyond and other than an ethical teacher. But 
this he was. No adequate historic judgment can limit him 
to so narrow a significance as the merely ethical. Christ 
was himself the redeemer of the human race. As such his 
teaching must of necessity go back to himself at every point. 
He could not present the fundamental Gospel principles 
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without showing his own vital relation to them, and he must 
assert in the most solemn way his own divinity and author- 
ity, when the Jews refused to receive him. And so the dis- 
courses of the Gospel, in which these elements have found 
especial record, are already approved to us. Christ must 
have been the centre of all the doctrine he presented, and 
the first three Evangelists, equally with John, ascribe to him 
this central position. Think of the Synoptic account of the 
Last Supper, and note Jesus’ centrality. There is essential 
unity in all four Gospels respecting the person of Jesus, and 
their conception receives the strongest support from the 
Pauline Christology as seen in the Epistles to the Colossians 
and Ephesians. These represent Christ ina more divine 
and ideal way, even, than does John, for Paul makes but 
slight reference to his humanity. With him it is the exalted 
Christ. This establishes Johannine Christology as essentially 
the received conception and doctrine of the church, and not 
a vision which John had personally conceived and elaborated. 
The Christ of John may vary from the Christ of the Synop- 


tists, but the Christ of John was the Christ of the early 
Christians. 
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AMERICAN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARS: SAMUEL 
IVES CURTISS, PH. D., D. D. 


By Professor GEORGE H. GILBERT, Ph. D., 
Congregational Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


Samuel Ives Curtiss, at present professor of Old Testament 
Literature and Interpretation in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, was born in Union, Conn., Feb. 5th, 1844. His 
father, Rev. Samuel I. Curtiss, was a native of Meriden, 
Conn., a graduate of the Yale Divinity School, and pastor 
of the church at Union, Conn., for thirty-five years. His 
mother was a granddaughter of Rev. Jesse Ives, also a Con- 
gregational minister, who served the church at Monson, 
Mass., for thirty-two years. The founder of this branch of 
the Curtiss family was among the earliest immigrants from 
England, having come to this country in 1632. 

The subject of this sketch was hindered in his early studies 
by poor health, but neither this circumstance nor the fact 
that he was largely dependent upon himself for his support 
prevented his preparing for college. He did this at Monson 
Academy, Mass., where he graduated with the highest honor. 
His college course at Amherst, begun in 1862, was inter- 
rupted by illness, and he was obliged to drop his studies for 
a year. This time of enforced absence from college was 
spent, in part, in securing money to repair his father’s church 
at Union. In this work he was eminently successful, mani- 
festing a talent which in later years has rendered good ser- 
vice to the cause of City Missions in Chicago and to the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Young Curtiss completed his college course in 1867, with 
honor. While ranking high as a student in college, he was 
also among the most active in Christian work. And he 
seems to have been successful in this, for he had a tempting 
offer to leave college and go into city missionary work. The 
year of graduation from Amherst was also the year of enter- 
ing the Union Theological Seminary. A tutorship in the 
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family of Dr. John Hall led to his taking charge of the Alex- 
ander chapel in the vacation between Middle and Senior 
years. He continued this mission work during the last year 
of his Seminary course and the two succeeding years. He 
entered with his whole heart into this work, and felt at the 
time that he had found his calling. 

After two years he went abroad for further theological 
study. He settled in Leipzig, where he remained till 1878. 
His location in Leipzig, after he had visited various German 
universities, was due to the attraction of Professor Delitzsch. 
His relation to this Old Testament scholar was of great im- 
portance. From the first, Prof. Delitzsch showed him much 
kindness. He not only directed his studies, but also gave 
him private instruction amounting to three or four hours a 
week. This was continued during four years. Dr. Delitzsch, 
as is well known, was a master of the Hebrew language and 
literature, and also possessed in a singular degree the faculty 
of awakening his pupils’ interest, and stimulating them to do 
their best. It was rare good fortune to be allowed to work 
with him in private year after year. 

The work of Mr. Curtiss in Leipzig was characteristic of 
the man. While studying the Semitic languages with an 
enthusiasm sustained by intercourse with Delitzsch, Biesen- , 
thal, Ryssel and Fleischer, and while attending the lectures 
of Luthardt and Kahnis, he was also actively engaged in be- 
half of the spiritual welfare of the English-speaking commu- 
nity in Leipzig. He inaugurated weekly prayer-meetings, 
which were held in his rooms, and also founded the American 
chapel. He is still actively engaged in behalf of the perma- 
nent endowment of this chapel. 

He took his degree in 1876, presenting a dissertation on 
the name Machabee. His examination covered Hebrew, 
Arabic and the History of Philosophy. He remained yet two 
years in Leipzig, engaged in literary work. In this period 
he translated Bickell’s Grundriss der Hebraischen Sprache, 
and published a volume on the Levitical Priests. This was 
an answer to Robertson Smith’s assertion that Deuteronomy 
regards all Levites as possible priests. The work was re- 
garded as an able defence of the conservative position of that 
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time. Dr. Delitzsch in a preface to the book admits that it 
is more conservative than is necessary in order to maintain 
the character of the Israelitish religion as a revelation. But 
he adds that he thinks there is far more reason in this ultra- 
conservatism than in the opinion which makes Ezekiel and 
Ezra co-authors of the Pentateuch, and thereby overturns the 
scheme of Israelitish history. 

In 1878 Dr. Curtiss was called to the chair of Biblical Lit- 
erature in Chicago Theological Seminary, to succeed Pro- 
fessor S. C. Bartlett who had accepted a call to the presidency 
of Dartmouth college. Before leaving Germany Dr. Curtiss 
presented a thesis to the theological faculty of Berlin univer- 
sity entitled, De Aaronitici Sacerdotii atque Thorae Elshis- 
ticae. He had intended to pass an examination for the 
degree of Licentiate of Theology, but owing to the call to 
Chicago he gave up this plan. The faculty at Berlin, how- 
ever, granted the degree honoris causa. 

Dr. Curtiss came to Chicago with the purpose to advance 
the study of Semitic languages, more especially the study of 
Hebrew. In his Inaugural Address he urged, among other 
things, that colleges should give instruction in Hebrew, in 
order that the work of the Seminary might be of a more 
advanced character. This plea has not been without effect. 
In his own work as instructor in Hebrew, Professor Curtiss 
has wrought effectively for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. From the beginning of his professorship he has stim- 
ulated young men to prepare for advanced work in the Semi- 
nary by mastering the elements of Hebrew before entering 
the Seminary. He has always given freely of his time to 
enable candidates to accomplish this desirable end. He also 
established prizes for those who passed the best entrance 
examinations in Hebrew. 

In addition to his work as an instructor in the Seminary 
during the past twelve years, Prof. Curtiss has written on 
various topics. In 1880 he published a popular refutation of 
Ingersoll’s «‘ The Mistakes of Moses,’ also a translation of 
Delitzsch’s Messianic Prophecies. In 1881 he published a 
monograph on ‘‘ The Date of our Gospels in the Light of 
.the latest Criticism,” and a translation of Delitzsch’s Old 
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Testament History of Redemption. In 1883, with two of 
his colleagues, he helped to found the annual entitled, Cur- 
rent Discussions in Theology. To this he has contributed 
the article on Old Testament Theology for seven years. In 
1888-1889 he prepared manuals for his students on Old Test- 
ament Introduction, Old Testament Theology, the Major 
Prophets and the Old Testament History of Redemption. 
This year (1891) he has published a memorial volume on 
Franz Delitzsch, and a new edition of Delitzsch’s Messianic 
Prophecies. 

Professor Curtiss has had an important part in Chicago city 
missionary work. By preaching in missionary chapels and 
visiting from house to house, often accompanied by a stu- 
dent, he has built up several self-supporting churches. He 
has been a director, vice-president and president of the Chi- 
cago City Missionary Society. The office of president he has 
held since 1888. 

Professor Curtiss does not count himself as belonging to 
any one of the existing schools of criticism. Certainly he 
does not belong among those scholars who abandon not only 
the traditional views about the origin of the Old Testament 
writings, but who also abandon the position that the Old 
Testament contains a divine revelation. He believes that 
the Old Testament can be held as divine in its origin and 
purpose even after the admission of the chief claims of the 
Higher Criticism. The inspiration of Old Testament writings 
does not depend, for him, upon the vindication of their tradi- 
tional authorship. He does not regard the Pentateuch as the 
work of Moses, but as made up of different documents by 
unknown authors, excepting those passages which are explic- 
itly ascribed to Moses. He agrees with the majority of 
critics that the second part of Isaiah is not the work of that 
prophet, but originated much later. With regard to the 
Psalms he thinks it ‘‘ quite possible that some of them were 
tinkered to suit the circumstances of later times in Jewish 
history, just as editors of modern hymn-books tinker hymns.” 
Thus the 51st Psalm probably represents in its closing verses 
a period far subsequent to that of David. 

The attempt to establish the traditional authorship of Old . 
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Testament writings by appeal to the language of Christ and 
His apostles is rejected. 

Professor Curtiss thinks that Christ and His apostles 
adopted the language and shared the views of their time in 
regard to the authorship of the Old Testament writings. He 
seems to doubt whether Jesus ever thought of such questions 
as the literary origin of Old Testament books, and ‘‘if He 
did,” he says, ‘‘we cannot suppose that He would allude to 
them when by so doing He would simply divert the minds of 
His hearers from the course of His argument.” 

Professor Curtiss drops the theory of verbal inspiration, 
but holds to an essential inspiration. The authors of Script- 
ure were not amanuenses of God, though they spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit. They were men, encom- 
passed by human limitations, and hence the Bible is as truly 
human as it is divine. Essential inspiration is consistent 
with errors in details, but it constitutes the Bible the infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice. The Bible is regarded as 
inspired chiefly because of its perfect adaptation to the relig- 
ious needs of men in every age. It is not inconsistent with 
divine inspiration to suppose that the Old Testament contains 
poetry and fiction. The Holy Spirit may use these no less 
than history as the medium of His teaching. 

Thus it will be seen that Professor Curtiss accepts many of 
the conclusions of the Higher Criticism, but at the same time 
abates nothing of his faith in the Old Testament as a divine 
revelation. On this point he is clear, and it is this positive 
conviction that he seeks to impress upon his pupils. 
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THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT OF THE 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


By RoBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Ph. D., 
London, England. 


I. THE First PERIOD OF ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN EXCAVaA- 
TIONS. 

I have been asked by the Editor of this Journal to give a 
brief and popular account of the discovery and decipherment 
of the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions, and, in another set of 
papers, ‘‘On the Literature of the Assyro-Babylonians,” to 
discuss the contents of these inscriptions. The treatment of 
these subjects will, of necessity, be popular, and it will be 
impossible also to go into details. In other words, these 
papers are not for specialists, but rather to give to those who 
have not made a study of the inscriptions, an insight into the 
history of their discovery and decipherment, and an idea of 
their contents. 

The history of the Ancients has a peculiar charm for us, 
which gradually increases as from year to year the darkness 
becomes light through the excavation and decipherment of 
the monuments. Until a very recent date, scholars were ac- 
customed to turn to Egypt for the beginnings of all things. 
Egyptian literature was the oldest, Egyptian civilization the 
earliest, and from the Egyptian hieroglyphs, through the 
Phoenician, our alphabets were derived. 

The cuneiform inscriptions, however, bring another story, 
and the seat of the earliest known and most influential civil- 
ization must now be changed from the valley of the Nile to 
the country between the Tigris and Euphrates, Southern 
Mesopotamia, or, in other words, Babylonia. These inscrip- 
tions have opened up to us a history far more interesting 
and valuable than that written on the papyri and monuments 
of Egypt. It deals with a nation which played an important 
part in Old Testament history and which exerted a powerful 
influence over the chosen people—with a nation whose litera- 
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ture begins earlier and runs parallel with that of the Hebrews 
until the latter are carried into captivity by the former. 
Although interesting from a general historical standpoint, 
this literature is the more valuable because of its striking 
similarities to the Hebrew and because of the help it brings 
to a better understanding of the biblical text. 

At the beginning of the present century, nothing was 
known of the ancient capitals of the Assyro-Babylonians 
aside from the meagre and imperfect accounts given by the 
Jewish and Greek historians. One would have searched his 
maps in vain for the exact location of Nineveh, the head- 
quarters of the Assyrian armies which plundered the Israelites 
for so many years and finally besieged, captured and trans- 
ported the inhabitants of Samaria. Certain theorists have 
wasted a great amount of time in hunting for these lost ten 
tribes of Israel, but, at the time of writing, they had not yet 
been found. In the case of Babylon, it was no better, a city 
one of whose kings carried into captivity the remnant left by 
his northern kinsmen, the Assyrians. 

Passing the travels and writings of Pietro della Valle (1621); 
Flower (1667); Chardin, who in 1674 copied the so-called 
Window-inscription, the shortest of the trilingual Achemen- 
ian inscriptions; Engelbert Kampfer (about 1694), who 
copied the so-called H’ Persepolis inscription; Cornelis de 
Bruin (1701); Carsten Niebuhr, who in 1765 copied several 
Achzmenian inscriptions; Count Caylus, who in 1762 pub- 
lished the celebrated vase of Xerxes, with the quadrilingual 
inscription—in Egyptian (Hieroglyphs), Old Persian, Susian 
and Babylonian—‘: Xerxes the great king,” (compare the 
beautiful trilingual vase purchased by me in London in 1888 
for the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania), and 
others, we come to the French scholar Beauchamp, who be- 
tween 1790 and 1795, shipped to Paris some specimen bricks 
covered with Babylonian characters. The excitement oc- 
casioned by these short inscriptions, and especially by the 
report that the ruins of Babylon had been discovered in the 
vicinity of Hilleh, caused the East India Company to issue 
orders to their agent in Bassorah to obtain as quickly as pos- 
sible a collection of these Babylonian inscriptions and to send 
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them over Bombay to England. Between 1801 and 1810, 
several different collections were shipped, among which was 
the famous Nebuchadnezzar stone in ten columns, called the 
East India Inscription, and now in the India Office in London. 

As yet no systematic work had been done in excavating 
these old Assyrian and Babylonian ruins. Claudius James 
Rich, an Englishman, the East India Company’s represen- 
tative in Baghdad, was the first to begin such excavations. 
Rich comnienced his work in 1811, and in 1812 published his 
‘¢ Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon,” and in 1818 his ‘‘ Second 
Memoir on Babylon, containing an inquiry into the corre- 
spondence between the ancient description and the remains 
still visible on the site.” In this ‘‘Second Memoir” are 
found copies of several more or less important Babylonian 
inscriptions, among which may be mentioned as the most 
important the so-called Borsippa inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Rich continued his work until 1820, sending at 
intervals to England such remains of inscriptions, bricks, 
sculptures, etc., as were excavated. In 1820, he made a 
journey for his health into the Kurdish mountains, and on 
his return he spent a few days in Mosul on the Tigris. Here 
he saw on the other, or left, side of the river mounds similar 
to those at Hilleh and he was informed by Arabs that a large 
stone had been found in these mounds, covered with engrav- 
ings of men, animals, etc. This find had been reported to 
the Governor of Mosul and he had ordered it to be broken 
into a thousand pieces, because, as he said, it contained en- 
gravings of the ancient gods, and with the Turks idolatry is 
the most heinous sin. Rich came to the conclusion that these 
mounds opposite Mosul represented the capital of the Assyrian 
Empire, and, on his journey down the Tigris to Baghdad, he 
landed at the mouth of the Upper Zab and examined the 
mounds there, called by the Arabs Nimrud. He collected a 
number of inscribed bricks, which are now to be found in the 
British Museum, but was not able to pursue his investigations 
further. 

After a lapse of twenty years, in the Spring of 1840, Austin 
Henry Layard visited the ruins of Nineveh as identified by 
Rich. In 1842 Layard returned to Mosul without having 
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made any excavations. Here he met P. C. Botta, the French 
Consul, who had been interested in this work by the Orien- 
talist Mohl, at that time Professor in Paris. Layard being 
without the means necessary to carry on the excavations, 
strongly urged Botta to direct his attention to the work. 
Botta himself was without means at this time, but in 1843 he 
was enabled to begin and he continued until 1845, during 
which time he laid bare the city walls of Khorsabad and dis- 
covered many valuable inscriptions. In 1849-51 he published 
his ‘‘ Monuments of Nineveh” by order of the French gov- 
ernment, in which are to be found 220 pages of inscriptions. 

In the Spring of 1845, Sir Stratford Canning, at that time 
the English Embassador at Constantinople, offered Layard 
sufficient money to undertake excavations. ‘Toward the end 
of the year, Layard began work on the ruins of Nimrud, five 
hours south of Mosul—(an hour in the East is from 234—3 
English miles). From the very beginning he was successful. 
The sum allotted by Canning gave out in June 1847, and 
Layard was again compelled to return to England. During 
the two years he had, however, laid bare three large Assyrian 
palaces, viz: the Northwest palace, that of Asurnasirpal 
(884-858 B. C.); then the Central palace, probably built by 
the follower of Asurnasirpal, Shalmaneser II (858-823 B. C.), 
in which was found the celebrated Black Obelisk of Shal- 
maneser (now in the British Museum), casts of which may be 
seen at Yale, Harvard, University of Pennsylvania, Chau- 
tauqua, The University of Chicago, etc.; and finally that 
of Esarhaddon 680-669 B. C. The richest returns came from 
the Northwest palace and the inscriptions found were in a 
much better state of preservation than those excavated by 
Botta in Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad. 

Sir Stratford Canning generously presented the entire re- 
sults of Layard’s expedition to the British Museum, to which 
place they were shipped by the explorer himself. Layard 
shortly afterwards published an account of his work in 
‘¢ Nineveh and its Remains.’’ This book created a great sen- 
sation in England and, asa result, the English government 
became interested in the excavations. In 1849, Layard was 
given leave of absence from his diplomatic post in Constanti- 
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nople and sent back to Assyria, and Hormuzd Rassam, 
English consul at Mosul—but a native Arab—was ordered to 
join him. During the first expedition, Layard had confined 
himself to Nimrud, but in this, his second, he began work at 
Konyunjik, that is the real site of Nineveh. Botta had 
already conducted excavations at this mound, but with com- 
paratively little success, since his methods were wholly 
unscientific. Instead of running trenches here and there to 
find walls and then following these walls, Botta sank perpen- 
dicular shafts to no purpose. In his first expedition Layard 
had found the Southwest palace of Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.), 
as restored by his grandson Asurbanipal, but he had not 
been able to carry his work to completion. In his second 
trip (1849-51), this building was fully brought to light. This 
palace was the largest yet found, containing seventy-three 
rooms. Excavations were also made in Nebbi-Yunus, i. e., 
the grave of the prophet Jonah, where Layard says that he 
found Esarhaddon inscriptions, and in Chaleh Shergat (the 
old Assur). In Nebbi-Yunus, palaces of Ramman-nirari 
(811-782), Sennacherib and Esarhaddon were found, while in 
Chaleh Shergat Layard, or better Rassam, discovered the 
foundations of a palace of Tiglath-pileser I. and here it was 
that the large cylinder of 800 lines belonging to Tiglath- 
pileser I. (1120 B.C.) was found. During this expedition, 
Layard also visited several sites in Babylonia, but he was 
able to accomplish little or nothing. 

Immediately following and closely connected with Layard’s 
second expedition was that of Hormuzd Rassam (1852-54), 
during which the North palace of Asurbanipal was discov- 
ered and laid bare. In this was found the celebrated ‘‘ Library 
of Asurbanipal” containing thousands of clay tablets in- 
scribed on both sides. 

About the same time with Rassam (1852-54 or rather 
1851-55), Victor Place, the French consul at Mosul, took up 
the work of excavating at Khorsabad which had been begun 
by Botta. While this work was going on in Assyria, Loftus 
from 1849 on, Fresnel and Oppert in 1852, and Taylor from 
1852 on, began excavations in Babylonia. In 1853-54, Loftus 
and Taylor visited and afterwards described the ruins of 
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Warka, Senkereh, Ur, etc. The French expedition was 
badly managed, but it must be acknowledged that almost all 
that we know of the topography of Babylonia dates from this 
expedition. The boat containing the results of their excava- 
tions was wrecked in the Tigris on May 23d, 1855, and hence 
the inscriptions never reached Paris to which place they were 
being shipped when lost. Accounts of both of these expedi- 
tions have been given by Oppert and Loftus respectively. 
With these expeditions what may be called the first period of 
Assyro-Babylonian excavations comes to an end. 
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A COLLEGE TEACHER OF THE BIBLE. 


By CHARLES F. THWING, 


President of Adelbert College and Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I wish to point out some of the worthy elements of one 
who teaches the Bible to college students. 

The first characteristic I would name is fearlessness as to 
the divine character of the Bible. The teacher should have 
absolute confidence in the Bible. The confidence should be © 
so absolute that he may be willing to entertain in proper 
ways every charge which the rash student may see fit to 
make against the Bible. The value of such fearlessness is 
great. Ifa teacher is apprehensive that a query of a student 
may knock into pieces his conceptions as to the Bible, if he 
thinks that he must guard and hedge the Bible from attack, 
if he is inclined to judge that current discussions are under- 
mining essential truth, his work as a teacher is not only 
worthless but even worse than worthless: he is defeating the 
very purpose for which he was called to teach. Instead of 
promoting the trust in the divine book and impressing the 
value of this book upon his students, he is through the whole 
atmosphere of his character and by his method of teaching 
doing much to destroy confidence in the book. The teacher 
is to be as fearless for the Bible as he is fearless for the per- 
petuity of the throne of God or for the existence of truth. 

Second: along with this confidence is to go the ability to 
discriminate between the essential and the incidental in the 
biblical narrative. I am frank to say that it seems to me 
that the religious or moral truths of the Bible represent its 
essential part; the merely historic or the merely scientific 
represent its incidental or accidental part. It is not for us to 
say that there are errors in history or errors in the science of 
the Bible. But it is for us to say that if historic or scientific 
errors are discovered in the Bible, such discoveries do not 
lessen our confidence in it. 
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The teacher is to be able to discriminate between these 
parts. In the first chapters of Genesis he should be able to 
discriminate between what is essential and what is incidental. 
The essential part in the first chapter of the first book of the 
Bible is that God is the creator; the incidental part is the 
order or the method of the creation. The essential part has 
for its negative expression that the world did not make itself, 
that the universe is not the result of fate. The essential 
part is that God made man, the negative expression that man 
did not make himself. Likewise, in the story of Eden, the 
teacher is to discriminate between the essential truths of this 
account and the incidental. The essential truth is that God 
put man under the best conditions for developing his char- 
acter; that in these conditions were given a command to 
man and a statement of the penalty for disobedience of the 
command was made. The incidental truth relates to certain 
material forms or conceptions. If a teacher should inform a 
class that it was as necessary for them to believe that God 
made an actual tree and that an actual serpent tempted Eve 
as to believe in the being of God himself, he would outrage 
the moral sentiments and intellectual principles of certain 
members of his class who claim to be devout believers. But 
such a remark no worthy teacher would make. 

Third: the teacher should have the heartiest reverence for 
the Bible. The Bible is God’s book, God’s book in a sense 
in which no other book is his work; therefore he is to rev- 
erence it. He is never to give the impression which a 
Unitarian minister now occupying an historic pulpit in Boston 
was said by a parishioner to give: the parishioner once re- 
marked, ‘‘ Every Sunday morning on returning from church 
I go to my Bible and tear out a leaf.” The teacher is to give 
the impression of reverence for the integrity of the Bible. 
Every part of it is God’s book, although certain parts of it 
may be more truly his book than other parts. The teacher 
is to revere the book for its literary excellence, for its antiq- 
uity, for its historic associations, for its power in civil affairs; 
but he is also and far more to revere it for its spiritual teach- 
ing. Its worth is indicated in parts of the 119th Psalm. For, 
it is not only the light of reason, it is also the light of life. 
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It is to us in no small degree what Christ was to his disciples 
in personal association; it therefore deserves reverence. 

Fourth: a good teacher of the Bible in college will also 
have the power of applying the truth of the Bible to the 
character of those whom he teaches. Every worthy teacher 
has in himself a moral or religious element. He does not 
forget that his function is to form character. A great aid in 
this formation of character lies in the simple use of the Bible. 
The purpose of the Bible above every other text book of the 
college is to form character. The teacher will bring the 
ethical and religious teaching of the Bible close down to the 
lives of those who are his students. He will of course be on 
his guard not to bring them dow‘ so closely as to give offense. 
He will be a pastor. The paStoral relation of the college 
professor is exhibited in the study of each subject, but in no 
subject more clearly than in we of the Bible. 
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SHALL THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS BE TAKEN 
LITERALLY ? 


By Rev. ARTHUR S. PHELPS, B. D., 


Denver, Colo. 


There are marked signs in our times of a tendency toward 
practicality in the expression of religion. The devotional 
ecstasy of one hundred years ago which had to do with the 
emotions, the doctrinal controversies of fifty years ago which 
concerned themselves with the intellect, are taking a secon- 
dary position, and men are coming to feel that religion is 
obedience to the teachings of Jesus Christ. Such books as 
James and Proverbs, and above all the Sermon on the Mount, 
are daily growing in the esteem of Christians. Religion is 
no longer introspective, but extra-active. 

During the past generations of debate and devotion, the 
teachings of Jesus have not been emphasized, or rather they 
have been studied and stated in the light of preconceived 
social principles. These teachings concern themselves chiefly 
with the practical expression of the religious life. Jesus will 
not have cant or hypocrisy, but action: ‘«Why call ye me, 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” ‘Inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it 
not to me.” ‘‘If ye love me, ye will keep my command- 
ments.” These commandments, which he who loves Jesus 
will keep, relate mainly to our attitude toward those who 
need help. They are exemplified in the life of Jesus himself, 
who was regarded as a companion of drunkards and harlots, 
who lived a life of poverty, and suffered the fate of a crimi- 
nal. They are s:mmed up in such sayings as these: ‘‘ He 
that would be first among you, let him be servant of all,” 
and ‘‘ He that would save his life shall lose it.” 

In order to discuss intelligently the question at the begin- 
ning of this article, let us first group and examine some of 
the most striking of Jesus’ sayings. 
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I. PassaGes RELATING TO Poverty. 


‘Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the Kingdom of God,” Luke 6: 20. 
‘* Sell that ye have, and give alms,” Luke 12: 33. 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth,” Matt. 6: 19. 


II. Resistance oF PuysicaL Injury. 
‘* Resist not him that is evil ; but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also,” Matt. 5 : 39. 
III. Cuwariry. 
‘* Give to every one that asketh thee,” Luke 6: 30. 
IV. THEFT AND BurGrary. 


1. ‘‘Ofhim that taketh away thy goods, ask them not again,” Luke 6: 30. 


2. ‘*From him that taketh away thy cloak, withhold not thy coat also,” 
Luke 6:29; or, 


3. ‘If any man would go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also,” Matt. 5: 4o. 


V. Loans. 


1. ‘* From him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away,” Matt. 5 : 42. 
2. ‘Lend, never despairing,” Luke 6 : 35. 


3. ‘If ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye?” 
Luke 6: 34. 


VI. SoctaL RELATIONS. 


1. ‘*When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors; lest haply they also bid 
thee again, and a recompense be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, 
bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, because they have not where- 
with to recompense thee,” Luke 14: 12-14. 

2. ‘* Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you,” Luke 6: 26. 


What sort of living would a literal interpretation of these 
words involve? Let us look at the passages quoted in order. 

I. Attitude toward Property. (1) It looks, both from Jesus’ 
own example, and from these commands, as if his followers 
were expected to lead a life of poverty. Jesus had not where 
to lay his head. He went toa fish to get money to pay his 
own and his disciple’s tax. In using an illustration requir- 
ing a coin, he borrowed the coin. He left his mother, at his 
death, in John’s care, though we are not informed that it was 
because he had left nothing for her support. (2) He com- 
mands his disciples to seli their possessions, and give away 
the proceeds. The case of the rich young man is an example 
of individual application of this general command. Peter 
says to the lame man at the temple-gate, ‘Silver and gold 
have I none.” The book of Acts shows us these principles 
in practice. (3) Jesus seems to forbid a bank-account. 
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II. Attitude toward Physical Assault. The command is ex- 
plicit not to resist a man that is evil. We are expected, not 
only not to strike back, but to offer ourselves undefended for 
further attack. 

III. Attitude towards Questions of Charity. Indiscriminate 
charity is commanded. 

IV. Attitude toward Theft, Burglary and Lawsuit. (1) The 
disciple of Jesus is to offer no resistance to thieves. (2) He 
is to make no effort to recover stolen property—not even to 
ask for it. (3) He isto give more than is demanded. (4) 
He is not to engage in a suit at law to recover his property. 

V. Attitude toward Loaning Money. (1) He is to lend to 
every one who asks him. (2) And he is to do so even when 
he is confident that he shall never be paid. 

VI. Attitude as Regards Social Position. (1) He is to make 
dinners for the poor and physically unattractive. (2) Wide- 
spread popularity, so far from being an object to be sought 
after, is rather a curse. 

So much, then, for exegesis. What would be the material 
results of such a life? Jesus has left this question unanswered, 
as not being of sufficient importance; but it is not hard to 
answer. Until such a life becomes universal among men, or 
until the individual who lives it becomes universally known, 
he will of course be imposed upon. As long as his property 
lasts, it will be borrowed, begged or stolen. But the com- 
mand to give it away will also reduce its owner to poverty. 
Being poor, he will dress like the poor, live in the poor quar- 
ter, and his companions will be poor. He will be despised 
by many of his friends, pitied by some and treated with 
social contempt by others. He will encounter persecution. 

If such are the results of his sayings, what purpose could 
Jesus have had in view in uttering them? (1) It is clear that 
he regards earthly possessions as having no essential value. 
His purpose everywhere is to lead men away from these 
things to the spiritual. (2) He would put the responsibility 
where it,belongs. If aman comes to kill me, and I kill him, 
I do not relieve his heart of his criminal intent, and I take 
the crime upon my own shoulders. If a man asks my money, 
I am not responsible for what he does with it, and I do not 
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cure his love of drink by refusing him money. I rather 
strengthen the distrust and hatred of his fellows, which 
already exists in his breast. (3) Jesus would win men by 
love. He knew that physical violence, or external restraint, 
would not melt a sinful heart. Chaining the body will not 
release the soul. If love will not conquer, nothing will. 
‘*God sendeth his rain upon the just and upon the unjust.” 
(4) The example of such a life would influence the rich to a 
course of self-sacrifice, far sooner than becoming rich one’s 
self, which latter life strengthens in them the impression 
that money is worth more than sacrifice. (5) Such a scheme 
as this can be, in most of its details, only temporary. 
When all are Christians, all may acquire beautiful material 
surroundings, and through the beauty of God’s works see the 
beauty of him who made them. But the day is not come yet 
when our neighbors do not need bread for their mouths and 
the Bread of Life for their souls more than we need the ad- 
vantages of material prosperity. 

The above discussion brings us face to face with the 
dilemma of the average Christian life. I never met a man 
who practiced a tithe of these teachings. Therefore, either 
they should not be taken literally, or the professed dis- 
ciples of Jesus follow neither Jesus nor the teachings of 
Jesus. Of course the spirit of these teachings is the law of 
self-sacrificing love. But is not the spirit always more com- 
prehensive than the letter, instead of being less so? If these 
teachings were literally practiced, would there not be more 
significance in becoming a disciple of Jesus? 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES AT THE GERMAN UNI- 
VERSITIES. 


REv. GEO. S. GOODSPEED, Ph. D., 
Chicago, Ill, 


A publication which has reached its fortieth edition with the present issue 
is the German University Calendar. The book is familiar to all American 
students who are intending to pursue studies in Germany or who are already 
engaged in such work and wish to know what particular teachers and at what 
universities, offer instruction on those subjects in which they themselves are 
interested. To such inquirers, indeed, it is indispensable, for in its pages are 
found the professors and courses offered by each instructor in all the German 
and Swiss universities for the coming term. 

The present fortieth edition contains this information in relation to the 
Winter Semester of 1891-1892. The material supplied in it may be interesting 
if not useful to a wider circle of Biblical students than those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. What German scholars are thinking about and lectur- 
ing upon before the students in German universities—students, too, coming 
from America in constantly increasing numbers—cannot but be a subject of 
interest and importance to thinking people in ourownland. And especially is 
it worth while for them to know what are the biblical subjects on which the 
attention and discussion in these same universities are concentrated. The 
main currents of theological thought meet and circle round these great in- 
stitutions, if, indeed, many of them do not find their starting points here. 
The burning questions of to-day and of to-morrow are here being propounded 
and considered. Such a pamphlet as this Calendar becomes, therefore, from 
this point of view, something more than a dry and unattractive collection of 
statistics, names and dates. A study of its contents lays bare the centres of 
intellectual movement. By it, if we may so speak, one may place his finger 
on the pulse and count the beats of the heart of German thinking. Of course 
it would be necessary before adequate and trustworthy generalizations respect- 
ing the trend of movement in theology and biblical study could be made, that 
the lectures and courses offered in the universities for more than one or two 
semesters should be examined and compared. Such a comparison could not 
fail to be instructive. But without any such comprehensive plan and apart 
from all generalization except such as each reader may be disposed to make 
for himself, we may gather from the present edition of the Calendar the facts 
concerning the biblical work to be done in German Universities during the 
winter term of 1891-1892. 

Taking the universities one by one as they come in this Calendar, the pro- 
fessors and the work each offers, stand as follows : 

1. Berwin. (a) O. T., Delimann, Old Testament critical apparatus ; Intro- 
duction to the Canonical and Apocryphal Books; Genesis: Kdeznert, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah: Strack, Introduction to the Canonical 
and Apocryphal Books ; Isaiah: Schrader, Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra 
Winckler, O. T. passages interpreted from the Cuneiform material. 
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(b) N. T., Wezss, The Life of Jesus; Corinthians: Pflezderer, New 
Testament Theology and Introduction: Harnack, N. T. Introduction: 

Kaftan, Epist. of James: Lommatzsch, Synoptic Gospels: V. Miller, 
Galatians: Plath, Acts: Von Soden, Romans. 

Bonn (two faculties, catholic and evangelical). (a) O. T., Reusch, Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament ; Messianic Prophecies: Kau/len, Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament: Kamphausen, Isaiah ; Old Test. Introduction : 
Meinhold, Psalms. (b) N. T., Langen, Passages from the Gospels ; 
Romans: Felten, Life and Teaching of Jesus according to the four 
Gospels: Szcffert, Life of Jesus: Grafe, First Corinthians. 

BreEsLau (two faculties). (a) O. T., Raebiger, Old Test. Introduction : 
Kittel, Isaiah ; Old Test. Theology: Scholz, Genesis ; Bibl. Archeology : 
Graetz (died in Sept.), Geography and Topography of the Holy Land. 
(b) N. T., Hahn, New Test. Introduction; Gospel of John: Schmidt, 
Life of Jesus: Ki#h/, New Test. Theology: Frzedlieb, Life of Jesus; 
Synoptic Gospels: C. 7. Miller, Gospel and Epistles of John. 

ERLANGEN. (a) O. T., Kohler, Isaiah; Genesis. (b) N. T., Seeberg, 
First Corinthians. 


Freipurc (Catholic). (a) O. T., Kénzg, Old Test. Introduction; Bibl. 
Archeology. (b) N. T., Hoberg, Hebrews. 

Giessen. (a) O. T., Stade, Isaiah; Old Test. Introduction. (b) N. T. 
O. Holtzmann, Gospel of John: Baldensperger, New Test. Theology ; 
Acts ; Apocalypse. 

GoerTTINGEN. (a) O. T,, H. Schultz, Old Test. Theology: Smend, Old 
Test. Introduction ; Isaiah ; Jeremiah. (b) Wzesinger, Selected Epistles 
of Paul: Haring, Hebrews: Bonwetsch, Life of Jesus: Lunemann, 
Gospel of John: /. Wezss, New Test. Teaching: Wrede, Catholic Epis- 
tles ; Parables of Jesus. 

GREIFSWALD. (a) O. T., Baethgen, Psalms ; Old Test. Theology: Gzese- 
brecht, Isaiah: Kessler, Hebrew Antiquities. (b) N. T., Cremer, the 
Holy Scriptures; Life of Jesus: Schéatter, Corinthians; New Test. 
Theology: Dalmer, Hebrews: Schdder, Galatians. 

HAtie. (a) O. T., Kautzsch, History of the O. T. Text; Psalms; Old 
Test. Introduction: Loofs, Apocryphal Books of the O. T.: Rothstein, 
Lamentations and Song of Sol.; Isaiah (1-39); Old Test. Theology: Gun- 
kel, Ethics and Doctrine of the O. T. Prophets: Aug. Miller, Proverbs. 
(b) N. T., Kost/in, First Epist. of John; Gospel of John: Beyschlag, 
Sermon on the Mount; Synoptic Gospels ; First Corinthians: £. Hauft, 
History of the N. T. Canon; New Test. Theology ; Romans; Sec. Cor- 
inthians: Kahler, First Peter; Hebrews. 

HEIDELBERG. (a) O.T., Merx, Psalms; Old Test. Theology: Kneucker, 
Isaiah. (b) N. T., Ho/sten, Mark, and the Synoptic Gospels: Wendt, 
Hebrews: Lemme, Corinthians. 


Jena. (a) O.T., Stegfried, Introduction to Canonical and Apocr. Books ; 
Isaiah. (b) N. T., Lzpszus, Galatians and Romans: Nipfold, Life of 
Jesus: Hilgenfeld, Death and Resurrection of Jesus according to the 
Synoptic Gospels; Writings of John: Schmizedel, Epistles of James, 
Peter, and Jude: Baumgarten, Parables of Jesus. 

Kiet. (a) O. T., Klostermann, Old Test. Theology ; Isaiah (1-39) ; O. 
T. Quotation in the N. T.: Bredenkamp, Genesis: Hoffmann, Selected 
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Psalms; Books of Kings. (b) N. T., Schwrer, New Test. Theology ; 
Corinthians. 

KoEnIGsBeRG. (a) O.T., Sommer, Hebrew Antiquities ; Genesis ; Psalms : 
Cornill, Daniel ; Isaiah ; Old Test. Theology : Ldhr, the so-called priestly 
legislation of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers ; Old Test. Introduction : 
Jahn, the Songs in the Hist. Books of theO.T. (b) N. T., Grau, Ro- 
mans ; New Test. Theology: Lzz#, History of the Text and Translation 
of the N. T.; Gospel of John; Galatians. 


Leipzic. (a) O. T., Buhl, Old Test. Introduction; Minor Prophets: 
Guthe, Isaiah (1-39), Old Test. Theology: Soczn, Aramaic of the O. T,: 
Delitzsch, Cuneiform Monuments and the Old Testament. (b) N. T., 
Luthardt, Romans: Fricke, Galatians, Philippians. Philemon ; Hoffmann, 
Epistles of John: Zahn, New Test. Theology ; Gospel of John: Greg- 
ory, New Test. Introduction; New Test. Text: Schnedermann, Cor- 
inthians. 

Marsurc. (a) O. T., Baudissin. Old Test. Theology ; Selected Psalms: 
Wellhausen, the Peoples, Languages and Literatures of the Semitic 
Orient. (b) N.T., Heznricz, Romans: /ulicher, New Test. Introduction ; 
Philippians. 

Srrasspurc. (a) O. T., Mowack, Genesis: Budde, Old Test. Introduc- 
tion general and special, (b) N. T., H. Holtzmann, Catholic Epistles ; 
Apocalypse: Sfztta, Gospel of John. 

TUEBINGEN (two faculties). (a) O. T., Gvz77, Minor Prophets ; Old Test. 
Theology: Vetter, Old Test. Introduction; Selections from Isaiah: 
Nestle, Books of Samuel. (b) N, T., Buder, New Test. Theology: First 
Corinthians: Kz#de/, Romans: Belser, Gospel of John; Epistles of Peter. 

Wuerzsurc (Catholic). (a) O. T., Scholz, Ezekiel. (b) N. T., Grimm, 
Matthew ; New Test. Introduction. 

BaseL. (a) O. T., Ovredtlz, Old Test. Introduction; Exodus; Minor 
Prophets: Duhm, History of the Jewish State from Ezra to 70 A. D.; 
Old Test. Theology ; Books of Kings ; Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes ; 
Minor Prophets: Martz, Isaiah (40-66). (b) N. T,, Overbeck, New Test. 
Introduction; Galatians: Schmzdt, Matthew: Bodlligér, Romans and 
James: Riggenbach, New Test. Introduction, 

BERNE (two faculties). (a) O. T., Oettle, Job; Chronicles; Old Test. 
Theology: Herzog, Old Test. Introduction. (b) N. T., Steck, Introduc- 
tion to the New Test.; Parables of Jesus ; Hebrews: Barth, Mark ; James 
and Jude: Herzog, the Passion History in the Gospels. 

Geneva. (a) O. T., Montel, Deutero-Isaiah ; History of Israel. (b) N. 
T., Martin, Gospel of John; Paul’s Epistles: Porret, Life of Jesus. 

Lausanne. (a) O. T., Vutlleumzer, Isaiah (40-66) ; Old Test. Theology ; 
Book of Judges. (b) N. T., Comée, First Corinthians; Gospel of John; 
History of the New Test. Times. 

NeEvucHATEL. (a) O. T., Ladame, History of Israel; Bibl. Archeology: 
Perrochet, Old Test. Exegesis and Criticism ; Samuel; Pentateuch. (b) : 
N. T., More/, Passion History in the Gospels ; Acts and Early Epistles of 
Paul; History of Paul’s Life and Work: Du Bos, New Test. Theology. 

Zuricu. (a) O.T., Ryssel, Old Test. Introduction ; Genesis ; Pentateuch 
Criticism: Furrer, History of Israel. (b) N. T., Volkmar, Introduction 
to the Old and New Test. Apocrypha; Corinthians: Kesse/ring, Synop- 
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tic Gospels: Schulthess-Rechberg, Doctrine of Paul: Hezdenheim, His- 
tory of Jewish Interpretation and its application to the N. T. 

Dorpat. (a) O. T., Volck, Psalms; Isaiah (40-66); Old Test. Introduc- 
tion. (b) N. T., Milhan, New Test. Introduction ; Life of Jesus. 
Rostock. (a) O. T., £. Konig, Job; Genesis; Biblical Geography, 
Zodlogy, and Botany: /PAzlippz, Aramaic Sections of the Old Test.: 
Schulze, Old Test. Theology. (b) N. T., Mésgen, James, Peter, John; 
Eschatological Passages of the N. T., especially Revelation. 

These statistics suggest the question as to the relative interest in the Old 
and New Testaments in the German Universities. Unfortunately they do not 
furnish materials for a wholly satisfactory answer to the question. One fact, 
however, is clear. The interest in New Testament questions is strong and 
constant. A rough estimate of the hours per week devoted to the two Testa- 
ments gives 450 for the New and 385 for the Old Testament. One cannot 
help observing also how the emphasis seems to have passed away from the 
Pentateuch Criticism in the latter field and makes itself felt on the Gospel of 
John in the former. To John’s writings about 68 hours per week are given, 
while New Testament Introduction has 50, Theology 40, Corinthians 49, Life 
of Jesus 40, Romans 43. 

The Calendar contains also subjects for prize essays offered for competition 
during the present winter. It may not be without interest to give some of them 
here. (1) Berlin; The Influence of the Old Testament Laws concerning Pu- 
rity upon the Regulations of Penance of the western church in the middle 
ages. (2) Giessen; What Influence did the Eschatological Views of the 
Apostle Paul have upon his Ethical system? (3) Greifswald; The connection 
of the Pauline Doctrine of Justification with the Old Testament. (4) Geneva; 
Exegetical Study of Luke 11 : 51-18: 34. (5) Ziirich ; The Synonymes for Sin, 
Guilt, Punishment, in Biblical Hebrew. (6) Tiibingen; The Investigation of 
the Idea of the Covenant between Jehovah and Israel with relation to its age 
and its significance for Old Testament Theology in view of the recent histor- 
ical and literary Criticism of the Old Testament Writings. 

These notes may conclude with citations from the tables of statistics as to 
instructors and students for the Semester or Term preceding. ‘The number of 
Theological students enrolled at some of the principal Universities was as 
follows: Berlin, 607; Bonn, (Prot.) 125, (Cath.) 180; Breslau, (Prot.) 169, 
{Cath.) 204; Erlangen, 312; Gottingen, 210; Greifswald, 281; Halle, 650; 
Leipzig, 548 ; Tiibingen (Prot.) 417, (Cath.) 168 ; Dorpat, 271. 
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LITERATURE OF THE COURSE. 


Notre.—The Outline or framework of this Course was published in the 
December number of the STuDENT, pp, 353-357. 


Only the books most serviceable for this Course need be mentioned. Prices given are 
list ye = which can generally be discounted from ten to twenty-five per cent. e books 
can be obtained through any bookseller or publishing house. 


I. Commentaries on Acts. The best large works are those of Gloag Pvmes e« 2 vols., 
$8.40), and Meyer (Funk & Wagnalls, $2.00). The best small works are the ‘ambridge Bible 
on Acts, $i20): and the /nternational Revision Commentary on Acts (Scribners, $1.25). 
pi nan of rs h value are by Hackett ($2.00), and Abbott ($1.75). A score of others are more 
or less useful. 


II. Histories of the Period. The most important are those of Meander, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church (Bohn ed., 2 vols., $2.80), and Schaf, History of the 
Christian Church, Vol. I. (Scribner’s, $4.00). Others of high value are by Duff, The Early 
Church (Clarks, $4.50), Baumgarten, The Apostolic History (Clarks, 3 vols., $9.00), Lechler, 
Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times (Clarks, 2 vols., $6.00). 


III. Biographies of Paul. The best large works are those of Conybeare and Howson 

is mans, $2.25; Scribners, $3.00), and Farrar (Dutton, $2.00) The best small works are 

talker (Clarks, 60c.), and /verach (Randolph, $1.00). There are many others of con- 
siderable interest and value. 

IV. Introductions. The best large Introduction to the New Testament Literature is 
that by Weiss (Funk & Wagnalls, 2 vols., $4.00). Second to this is the work of Salmon 
manele oe $3.50). The best small Introduction is that of Dods (Whittaker, 7s5c.) Excel- 
ent also are those of Farrar, Message of the Books (Dutton, $3.50), and de, New 
Testament Introduction (Revell, $1.00), A new work of first importance by ‘Salmond is 
soon to be published. 


V. Special Treatises. Concerning a portions or aspects of the history, the 
best books are: Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity (Scribners, $2.50) ; Farrar, Early Days 
of Christianity (Cassell, 7sc.); Paley, Horae Paulinae (75c.) Others of value are: Stokes, 
Acts of the Apostles, Vol. I. (Armstrongs, $1.50); Vaughan, Church of the First Days 
75) ; Matheson, Spiritual Development of St. $1.75) ; Bernard, 

rogress of octrine in the New Testament (Carters $1.25). ost important also are the 
articles in the ee: Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Encyclopedia Brittanica, oth ed., and 
Sunday School Times, Vols. XXV.-XXVII. (1883-5). 


VI. Works on the Epistles. Three classes: (1) Introductions, as above, also in works 
of Neander, Conybeare and Howson, Farrar, and in Bible Dictionary and Encyc. Brittanica, 
Fine Introductions to the Epistles by Gloag (Clarks, 3 vols., $11.50); also Godet, Studies in 
the Epistles (Dutton, $2.00). (2) Serial Commentaries, covering all the Epistles. The best 
large work is that of Meyer (Funk and Wagnalls) ; the best small works are the Cambridge 
Bible, the International Revision Commentary, Ellicott’s Handy Commentary. Midway, 
and of high value, is the Expositor’s Bible. Other good serials are the Pulpit Commentary, 

. the Bible Commentary, and Lange’s ars, (3) Special commentaries on particular 
epistles, of first value, are by Beet, Delitzsch, Ellicott, Godet, Lightfoot, Westcott, and 
others, which will be discussed in connection with the later treatment of the Epistles. 


VII. The Student’s Equipment. The student should at the least provide himself with 
the Cambridge Bible on Acts, Dods’ Introduction and Stalker's Life of Paul; total, $2.45. 
Much better would it be to have Gloag’s Commentary, Weiss’ Introduction, and Cony- 
beare and Howson's Life of Paul; totaly $5.40. To these might well be added: Neander’s 
Planting and Training of the Christian Church, and Fisher’s Beginnings of Christianity. 
Then Gloag’s Introductions to the Epistles, Cambridge Bible on all the Epistles, Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church, Vol. I. These are the most important and useful works 
for the Course. Bible Clubs and Sunday Schools should provide a library of these books 
for the use of their members. Pastors will gladly arrange so that individuals can have 
fooees to their books. Use books by all means, after thorough study of the Scripture 
itself. 
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PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Aim and Spirit. The aim of this study is intensely practical; the knowledge 
sought is not to be sought for its own sake, but that Christianity may to-day be better 
understood and practiced after seeing it as it was understood and practiced by the first 
Christians. The spirit to be maintained in the study is that of reverence, docility, candor, 
scholarly investigation, with patience and determination to complete the work begun. 


2. Amount of Time. The Course, which consists of fifty studies, extends over two 
years, and is in two parts. (This makes them parallel with the New Testament Inter- 
national S. S. Lessons of 1892-3.) Each study, therefore, will be given two weeks. The 
student in the simpler Progressive Grade should not be satisfied with less than ten hours 
(that is, forty minutes each day) upon each Study. For the Advanced Grade fifteen hours 
(an hour a day) would be desirable. In both grades a much larger amount of time would 
be very profitably spent. Let each student set aside and consecrate a certain portion of his 
day to this work. 


3. Manner of Pursuit. The Studies are adapted to the use of individuals, Bible 
Classes, Bible Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, Young Peoples’ Meetings, Normal Classes, 
Y.M. C. A. Classes, etc. Four ways of pursuing the Course are possible for the student : 
(x) As a regular correspondence student of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, in 
which case he will have the skilled assistance and instruction of the /nstitute at every 
step of the Course. (2) Asa member of a Bible Club, whose leader will be in closest con- 
nection with the /mstztu¢e, and furnish to all its direction and assistance. (3) As one of a 
class or organization, using the published Studies as the basis of their work, but pursuing 
it independently. (4) Asa private student, taking the Course alone and working it out 
without further direction or help. But the student is recommended to avail himself, if 
possible, of either the first or second method, as being the most satisfactory and profitable. 


4. Record of Work. One-half of the usefulness of this Course will be lost if the 
student fail to keep a clear, systematized record of the information and results attained. 
These may be kept: (a) In one or more note-books, carefully classified ; (b) on uniform 
blank sheets which can afterward be arranged and bound. Each step of each Study will 
furnish material to be recorded: (1) First Step: Facts (a) The transcript of each passage, 
in the student’s own language, kept in exact order, will reproduce the whole Books of Acts 
in the student’s own words—a most valuable piece of work. (b) An analysis, or table of 
contents, of the Acts to be kept, containing the Scripture divisions, sub-divisions, and 
paragraphs, with their respective headings. (2) Second Step: Explanations. Preserved: 
(a) In a note-book, under the respective texts; or (b) upon the blank sheets, the Scripture 
passage being cut from small cheap Testaments, and glued to the left of the page, while 
the words explained are underscored, the explanation being written opposite each to the 
right. (3) Third Step: Topics. The discussion preserved: (a) In a note-book, under the 
respective texts. (b) On the blank pages below the respective passage and explanations. 


(4) Fourth Step: Observations. Preserve additional ones: (a) Upon the margin of the 
lesson leaf ; or (b) in a note-book or upon blank sheet, properly arranged. (s) Fifth Step: 
Summary. All facts, teachings and truth gleaned, must be classified and stored away under 
appropriate headings, in note-book or upon blank sheets. The Summary must be a com- 
plete view of the history, development and teaching of the Christian Church during this 
period. (6) Sixth Step: Teachings. To be treated as Observations above. 


5. Abbreviations. A. V.—version of 1611. R. V.—version of 1881. Ch.—chapter. 
V.=verse. Vs.—verses. Chapter nos. in bold face, verse nos. in light face, thus: 18: 27. 
22f.—ch. or v. 22 and 23. 22ff.—ch. or v. 22, 23 and 24. 228q.—ch. or v. 22 and those following 
indefinitely. 22a, 226, 22c~vV. 22, first clause, second clause, third clause respectively. Com- 
mentaries always referred to by author’s name 7m /oc., i. e. under each specific text. 
Other books by author's name, vol. and page, thus: Neander, II. 97, of edition named in the 
table of literature preceding. /¢a/ics are not used for emphasis. 


Course and Chronology of the Christian Church, 30-100 A. D. 


Prepared For Crass Use sy C. W. Votaw. 
Day OF PENTECOST. MAY 28, ETC. 
Rapid Growth. Community of Goods. 
INAUGURATION OF DEACONS. 
Miracle-working, Growth, Persecution. 
PREACHING, TRIAL AND Martyrpom oF STEPHEN. 
Conversion oF Paut. 
MISSION WORK IN SAMARIA AND ELSEWHERE. 


Arabian Sojourn of Paul. 
Office of Elder Established, exact Time uncertain. 


Paul's First Visit to J lem since G i 
PETER’S MISSIONARY TOUR AMONG THE PALESTINIAN CHURCHES, 
Peter AND CORNELIUS. UNIVERSALITY OF THE GOSPEL RECOG- 
NIZED. 
Church i ing and spreading rapidly. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ANTIOCH CHURCH. 
Paul's Work at Antioch. Rise of the term ‘‘ Christians.” 
Martyrdom of James. Death of Herod. Barnabas and Paul at Jerusalem. 


In JeR'LEM 


In PAavestine. 


Paut's First Tour. 
r i Precedence. Churches Founded in Cyprus and South-east Asia 
nor. 


No record of events here. Paul's Tour may have lasted r, and the 
Jerusalem Conference may have taken place as early as 


THe ConFERENCE AT JERUSALEM. 

, Re-visitation in Asia Minor. 
Paut's Second EvaNnGeLizina Tour. 
' |. and II. Thessalonians written from Corinth. 


Re-visitation in Asia Minor. 
Paut's THIRD EvANGELIZING Tour. years at Ephesus. 


Galatians and |. Corinthians written from Ephesus. 
Re-visitation in Macedonia. 11. Corinthians written from there. 
Romans written at Corinth. Fifth Visit to Jerusalem. Arrest at Pentecost. 


In Asia Minor. 


TRIPLE TRIAL OF PAUL AND THE CAESAREAN IMPRISONMENT. 
Congiem, Philemon, Ephesians, perhaps written at this time from 
aesarea. 


Voyage to Rome. Shipwreck, Winter at Melita. 
PAUL'S FIRST ROMAN IMPRISONMENT, 
Phillipians written. 
ate of James, Peter and Jude of uncertain date, perhaps about this 
ime. 


PERIOD OF PAUL'S RELEASE. 
Visit to Greece, Asia, and possibly Spain. 
|. Timothy and Titus written, place uncertain. Hebrews written about this 
time. 
SECOND IMPRISONMENT AND EXECUTION. Revelation of John written, 
Il. Timothy written during the Second Imprisonment, 
Jewish War in Progress since 66, 
of Jerusatem—DEsTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 


] In Rome, ano possisty Spain. 


Many hold that the Synoptic Gospels were written or received their present 
ene during these ten years. Also the Book of Acts then written. 


JOHANNINE EPISTLES, |., Il. AND Ill. JOHN, WRITTEN ABOUT THIS 
TIME FROM ASIA MINOR. 


IN ALL THE Known Wor to. 


THE GOSPEL BY JOHN WRITTEN ABOUT THIS TIME FROM EPHESUS. 
Death of the Apostle John about this time. 


Ciose oF THE Primitive Apostotic Era. 


The Chronology at some points is conjectural. See table of variations in Meyer's Com. and Farrar's Life of Paul. The 
Chronology here p ted is that adopted by Meyer, Weiss, Farrar, et al. An attempt has been made to show roughly the 
relative importance of events by the relative sizes of type. 
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STUDY I. 
SEC. 1. THE HISTORICAL RECORDS TO BE USED. 


|. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—(1) Cambridge Bible on Acts, pp. 9-39; (2) Bible Dictionary, art. Acts; 
(3) Dods’ N. T. Introduction, pp. 63-75; (4) Encyc. Brittanica, art. Acts, by Prin. J. Donald- 
son; (5) Fisher's Beginnings of Christianity, pp. 299-317, the Book of Acts ; (6) Weiss’ N. T. 
Introduction, Vol. I1., Dp. 314-355 (7) Lindsay's Comty.on Acts, Vol. I., pp. 11-34; (8) Meyer's 
Comty. on Acts, pp. 1-13; (9) Gloag’s Comty. on Acts, Vol. 1., Dp. 1-33. 


First STEP: CONTENTS. 


1. Read through the Book of Acts carefully at one sitting (sixty to ninety 
minutes), to obtain a connected, comprehensive view of the entire 
writing. 

2. Read the Book a second time, noting any natural divisions into which 
the material falls; for instance, chs. 1-12, Peter the chief figure; 
chs. 13-28, Paul the chief figure. Or, chs. 1-7, the Church in Jerusa- 
lem ; chs. 8-15, the Church in Palestine and Syria ; chs. 16-20, the Church 
in Asia and Europe ; chs. 21-28, Paul’s Imprisonment. 

3. Upon the basis of the divistons chosen, make out a tentative analysis 
of the Book. Use the Revised Version. Note under each division 
heading the main topic or topics treated in each chapter (or para- 
graph, if you have time to go into such detail), and put with each 
zts proper reference. (See Preliminary Suggestions.) Thzs synopsis 
will be indispensable to the highest success in the further study. 

4. Make out a tentative list, in the order of their importance, of the twelve 
Christian workers most prominent in the Acts. How many of these 
were original Apostles, and whence came the others? 

5. Consider the title of the Book, ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles: (a) Decide 
whether, for the contents of the Book, this title ts too comprehensive, 
or too limited, or both. (b) Word a title that will exactly repre- 
sent the contents. (c) How came the present title to be as it ts ? 


SECOND STEP: PURPOSE. 


1. From your examination of the Book of Acts, state: (a) Your conception 
of it as an historical writing. (b) Of what, exactly, it is a history. 
(c) Some of its chief characteristics and peculiarities. 

2. As to its contents, consider: (a) How it came about that years so full 
of important events and developments were so scantily recorded. 
(b) As far as youcan judge, has the author told all that he could 
ascertain, or did he from a large mass of material make a selection ? 
(c) Uf the latter, what was the purpose, and what the principles, of 


his selection ? 
(Study I.) 
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3. Compute roughly the proportion in the Acts of three historic elements: 
(a) The narrative of events. (b) The record of speeches and 
sermons. (c) Dérect doctrinal teaching. 


4. What, as you understand them, were the chief purposes of the author in 
preparing the Book of Acts? If possible, unify these into one compre- 
hensive, supreme purpose. 


THIRD STEP: COMPOSITION. 


1. Date—When was the Book of Acts written? Consider: (a) The period 
of time which it covers. (b) The year in which it stops, cf. Acts 
28 : 30. (c) The abruptness of its close. (d) Jts relation of subse- 
guence to the third Gospel. (e) The bearing of the authorship on 
the date. (f) The familiarity of the author with contemporary 
history and circumstantial details. (g) Absence of reference to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. (h) Or to the Pauline epistles. 
(i) Or to the heresies of the latter part of the first century. 
(j) Is 66 A. D., or thereabout, a time which best accords with all the 
facts and conditions, for the composition of Acts? (k) State the 
arguments which favor a later date, 80 A. D., or thereabout. 


2. Place—Where was the Book written? (a) Is there certain evidence? 
(b) How is this question connected with that of authorship? (ce) Any 
light from the fact that tt was addressed to Theophilus? (da) Does 
the Book impress one as belonging to a Gentile atmosphere?  (e) 
If Luke was the author, where was it probably prepared (cf. Phile. 24, 
2 Tim. 4:11), in Italy, Greece, or Asia Minor? 


3. Destination—For whom was the Book written? (a) Why addressed to 
Theophilus? (b) Was it only for him? (c) Was it mainly for 
him? (d) Is there anything to indicate that it was for a particular 
church or section? (e) What characteristics of the Book give the im- 
pression that it was for the whole Church of his own and of later years? 


FOURTH STEP: AUTHORSHIP. 


1. Who is generally understood to be the author of the Acts? What other 
Book did he write? Give all the arguments, in the order of their value, 
which support his authorship of the Acts: (a) Its relation to the third 
Gospel, incontestably by him. (b) The ‘‘ we” passages, in which the 
writer is manifestly of the apostolic company, and the probabilities all 
point to Luke, cf. Acts 16: 8ff ; 20:5f; 27:1. (c) The usage and testi- 
mony of the early Church Fathers. (d) References to Luke in the 
epistles which show that he was closely related to Paul in his work 
(Col. 4:14; Phile. 24; 2 Tim. 4:11). (e) The integrity of the Book. 
(f) The medical phraseology (cf. Acts 3:7; 12:27, 13:17; 28:8), 
whith suggest a physician as author, which Luke was (Col. 4:72). 

2. Can any considerable evidence be adduced that another than Luke, e.g. 
Timothy, Silas, Titus, was the author of the Acts? 

3. Where there ts no good reason for denying that a writing ts authentic 
history, just how important ts the question of authorship? Suppos- 


ing the author of the Acts were unknown, would the value and 
(Study I.) 
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authority of the Book be lessened? If so, how,and why? What 
bearing has this decision upon the problem of authorship regarding 
other books of the Bible? 


FiFTH STEP: SOURCES. 


Consider three sources from which Luke drew his material for the Book of 

Acts 

1. Written documents, similar to those which he had before him in preparing 
the Third Gospel (Lk. 1:1). These, as is apparent from the Hebraized 
style, were the basis of the early portion of Acts, with which period he 
was not himself connected, directly or indirectly. Were these docu- 
ments merely strung together, or were they properly worked over 
Sor the author's purpose? What evidence from similiarity of style 
through the Book? 


2. Oral testimony, source of the middle and a little of the latter portion of the 
Book, gained particularly from Paul, also from others, e. g. Philip at 
Cesarea (Acts 21 : 8f). 


3. Personal observation and knowledge, from which chs. 16, 20, 21, 27, 28, 
and perhaps 22-26 were written, indicated by fulness of account and by 
first personal pronoun. 


SixtH STEP: STYLE. 


1. Consider the leading characteristics of Luke’s style as a writer, as seen 
from the Gospel and the chapters of Acts for which he was his own 
source, e. g. smoothness of his Greek, his theoretical manner, his 
graphic description, his tendency to hyperbole, his use of technical 
terms, his peculiarities of vocabulary, and so forth. 


2. Consider the leading characteristics of his style as an historian, e. g., faith- 
fulness to details ; verisimilitude of the speeches ; large information as 
to the history he treats, fine historic sense in his selection and arrange- 
ment of facts, and in his supreme purpose for composing the historic 


work. 
(Study I.) 


STUDY I. 


Il. THE EPISTLES AND REVELATION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—({r) Teachers’ Editions of the Bible, Appendix giving brief, valuable 
synoptical view of all the Epistles (Oxford ed., pp. 47-50); (2) Bible Dictionary, article on 
each Epistle ; (3) Hyde’s N. T. Introduction, pp. 60-110; (4) Dods’ N. 7. Introduction, pp. 
76-247; (5) Encyc. Brittanica, article on each mary el (6) Fuller treatment of all the Epis- 
tles in Weiss’ N. T. Introduction, in Conyb Hi 's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
in Neander’s Planting and Training of Christianity, in Farrar’s Life of Paul and Early 
Days of Christianity ; <7) Complete treatment in commentaries on individual books. (See 
Literature of the Course). 
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First STEP: NUMBER AND ORDER. 

1. Make a complete list of the New Testament Epistles, in the order in 
which they come. (a) How many are therein all? (b) Which are 
the longest ones, which the shortest? (c) About what zs the 
average length, in number of pages ? 

2. Consider whether the Revelation might fitly be classed with the 
Epistles. (a) What ts the purpose and what are the character- 
tstics of a‘‘ catholic” epistle, so-called? (b) In what respects does 
the Revelation coincide with these? (c) Was the Revelation given 
and recorded as an inspiration to hope and perseverance on the part 
of the Christians in the time of their severest persecution by the 
Roman power? (d) Is tt then proper to treat the Revelation as 
essentially a catholic epistle, though of course with a substance and 
character allitsown? (e) So considering it, how many epistles 
in all? 

Classify the Epistles under three heads: .(a) Those addressed to particu- 
lar churches, e.g. Romans. (b) Those addressed to the Church at 
large, e. g. Hebrews. (c) Those addressed to individuals, e. g. 
Philemon. 

Observe carefully the order in which the Epistles are arranged in the 
New Testament. (a) Discover if possible the reasons for the pre- 
sent order; ts tt chronological, or logical, or according to the import- 
ance of each, or accidental, or what? (b) Since the canon began to 
form, what different arrangements have been used, andwhy? (ce) 
Compare the arrangement adopted by Westcott and Hort in their 
Greek Testament, and discuss tt. 


SECOND STEP: AUTHORS. 


Classify the Epistles of the New Testament according to their various 
authors: (a) How many, and which, were written by Paul? (b) By 
James? (c) By Peter? (d) ByJohn? (e) ByJude? (f) By 
unascertained writers ? 

Consider these authors collectively. (a) How many, and which of them, 
belonged to the original Twelve? (b) Which of them were own brothers 
of Jesus (cf. Matt. 13:55; Mk. 6:3)? (c) Give a brief biography of 
each author individually, showing his relation to the Church and his 
fitness for writing to the Christians. (d) Who are suggested as 
possible authors of the Epistle to the Hebrews? (e) What is the 
origin and value of the superscrzption in our English Bibles which 
attributes the Epistle to Paul? (f) Consider as far as it may be 
profitable and interesting, the arguments which favor the Pauline 
authorship ; those which indicate Apollos as writer of it. 


THIRD STEP: GROUPS. 

With the general knowledge which you already have of the epistles, fresh- 
ened by rereading as many of them as practicable, and with the information 
obtained from the helps to this study, proceed as follows :— 

1. Group all the Epistles (exclusive now of the Revelation) into two classes : 
(1) The Paulines—13. (2) The non-Paulines—8. °* (a) What are some 
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of the distinguishing features of the Pauline class? (b) Of the 
non-Pauline class ? 

2. Consider a subdivision of the Pauline class. (a) 1 and 2 Thess., 
discussing the Second Advent. (b) Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom., 
discussing the Way of Salvation. (c) Col., Phile., Eph., Phil., 
discussing the Person of Christ. (ad) 1 and 2 Tim., Tit., discus- 
sing Pastoral Duties. Observe that this ts both a chronological and 
alogical grouping. Try to graspit fully. 

3. Subdivide the eight non-Pauline Epistles into two groups—the Major and 
the Minor (more important, less important). (a) Major—Heb., Jas., 
1 Pet., 1 Jno. (b) Minor—2 Pet., 2 and 3 Jno., Jude. Make as 
careful a comparative study as may be practicable of the writings 
of the three men—jJames, Peter and John. Determine the character- 
zstics of each as author. 


FourTH STEP: PURPOSE AND CHARACTERISTICS. 

1. The Purpose. (a) Generally speaking, what was the purpose that the 
several authors had in mind in writing their Epistles? (b) Besides 
an immediate purpose to make their influence felt in their absence, was 
there a further purpose to perpetuate for the Church the phases of 
practical and doctrinal Christian truth which they had worked out, e. g. 
Romans, James, ef a/. (c) What was the relation of written to oral 
teaching at that time? (d) How would the rapid spread of Christian- 
ity, the difficulties of travel, and the scarcity of able teachers, tend to 
induce written instruction? (e) Are we to suppose that all the 
epistles which were written for the primitive Christians have come 
down tous? Why were not more written and preserved ? 


2. Consider, and as far as possible illustrate, the following characteristics of 
the Epistles asa whole. (a) They are veritable letters, written under 
special circumstances to meet special needs. (b) They set forth ap- 
plied Christianity in the concrete ; not an abstract system of theology 
or Christian doctrine. (c) Each is interpenetrated with the personal- 
ity of its author, e. g. how largely our knowledge of Paul and James 
come from, their epistles. (d) Certain principles of practice they 
enjoin are now obsolete, e. g. 1 Cor. 11: 3-16; 14: 34f., and the return 
of fugitive slaves (Phile.) (e) They vary largely in their value 
Jor practical Christian use.  (f£) They were exceedingly influential 
in the primitive Church, as now they are. 


FIFTH STEP: COMPOSITION. 


1. From the chronological chart, learn the date at which each of the Epistles 
was written, getting firmly in mind their chronological relation to each 
other. Where dates are in dispute, consider the arguments for others 
than those given. 


2. Ascertain, where possible, the place from which each epistle was written 
and sent out. /n the case of some of the Pauline epistles tt may even 
be known who carried and delivered them. 

3. Learn to whom each epistle was written, and the particular occasion for 


writing. 
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4. Observe carefully the close association of the Pauline epistles with the 
historical events of his life. Illustrate from 1 and 2 Thessalonians 
and Philippians. 

5. Consider the language in which the Epistles were composed, and the 
literary style of the several authors? 

6. Examine, as you may have time, the question of canonicity as tt concerns 
the Epistles. 


SIXTH STEP: THEMES. 


From your general knowledge, and such study as is now possible, make out 
alist of the main themes of Christian instruction which are presented in the 
Epistles. Classify them in your own way, or as follows :— 

1. Christian Doctrine. Concerning: (a) The Second Advent. (b) The 
way of salvation. (c) The resurrection. (d) The person of Christ. 
(e) The relation of Christianity to Judaism. (f) The relation of 
Christianity to Paganism, etc., etc. 

2. Christian Practice. Concerning the duty of the Christians: (a) Toward 
God : faith, dependence, service, etc. (b) Toward the world: sepa- 
rateness, evangelism, etc. (c) Toward each other: love, charity, 
assistance, etc. (d) Each toward himself: purity, uprightness, in- 


dustry, soberness, etc. 
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STUDY 
SEC. 2. GENERAL SURVEY OF THE COURSE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—(1) Fisher’s History of the Christian Church, pp. 7-44, The Apostolic 
Age; (2) The Beginnings of Christianity (same author), pp. 546-580, Christianity in the First 
Century ; also pp. 469-505, Separation of Church from Temple, and pp. 506-545, Spread of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age; (3) Encyc. Brittanica, art. Christianity, by Prof. T. M. 
Lindsay ; (4) McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia (also Bible Dict.) art. Apostolic Age. 


First STEP: USE OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


How shall the two sources of historical material for this study be used: (a) 
Each account individually. (b) The two accounts in their relation to each 
other. 


1. Consider the character of the material given by the Acts as compared with 
that given by the Epistles. (a) What proportion of the contents of 
the Acts is narrative (circumstantial), and what proportion is doctrine 
(direct instruction of whatever sort)? (b) What are the correspond- 
ing proportions in the contents of the Epistles? 


2. Formulate: (a) Some statement which will express the relation of the 
Acts’ history to that given by the Epistles: e. g., the Acts record the 
external history (the outward conditions, relations, and circumstances), 
while the Epistles record the internal characteristics of the life, growth, 
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and teaching of the Christian Church. (b) The reasons for these 
two essentially different aspects of the history, considering that the 
Epistles helped make the history, while the Acts only record it. 

3. Having in mind the authorship, time and circumstances of composition 
of the Epistles, as compared with the Acts, which source should 
occupy the first place of authority in matters of harmonization, and 
State reasons why. 

4. Think out carefully several principles which are to be constantly applied 
in the conjoined use of the historical material given by the Acts and by 
the Epistles. 


SECOND STEP: TIME SURVEY. 


1. Make a thorough study of the preceding Chronological Chart, noticing 
carefully: (a) Everyevent. (b) Itsdate. (c) Itschronological re- 
lations to other events. (d) Its logical relations to other events.  (e) 
Its relative importance as compared with them (roughly shown by size 
of type). (f) The position and significance of each event relative to 
the whole era of history as a unit. 


2. Photograph the Chart upon the mind, if possible, and memorize the dates 
of the following events: (a) The beginning; and (b) The close of 
this primitive era of the Christian Church. (c) The Martyrdom of 
Stephen. (d) The Conversion of Saul. (e) Reception of Cornelius. 
(f) Paul’s First Evangelizing Tour. (g) The Jerusalem Conference. 
(h) Paul’s second Evangelizing Tour. (i) Paul's Third Evangelizing 
Tour. (j) Paul's Roman Imprisonment. (k) The Fall of Jerusa- 
lem. (l) The Death of the Apostle John. Twelve dates in all; hold 
them permanently in mind. 


3. Lf desired, a study of the chronology may be made. In general it ts 
very clearly fixed, but in detail it ts uncertain, and variations of a 
Jew years as to the time of nearly all the events are common: e. g. 
The Jerusalem Conference is placed at 50, or 51, or 52, by different 
calculators. The passages which furnish the basis of calculation, 
together with the side-lights from contemporary history and the 
arguments for the various chronologies maintained, will be found 
presented in any commentary on Acts or Life of Paul. See especially 
Meyer's Comty., pp. 13-22, Hackett’s Comty., pp. 20-25, Conybeare 
and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Appendix I.-II1., pp. 
821-838. 


THIRD STEP: GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 


The geography of the Primitive Church history is a prominent and interest- 
ing feature. The Book of Acts is framed upon the geographical extension of 
Christianity, a fact which it is important to keep in view. 

1. Observe, on the extreme left of the Chronological Chart, the five distinct 
steps of geographical progression represented. Study this carefully, 
noting: (a) The dates over which each step extends. (b) The cir- 
cumstances attending each advance. (c) The rapid expansion of 
Christianity from the Holy City, Jerusalem, until it takes possession of 
the whole civilized world. 

(Study I{I.) 
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2. Sketch a map of Asia and Europe, on which pictorially represent this 
spread of Christianity by five concentric circles (Jerusalem centre), num- 
bered according to the steps of extension. 

3. With the aid of the Chart and Outline, go through the Book of Acts, 
marking: (a) How this geographical expansion constitutes the 
Srame-work of the Book.  (b) The points in the Book at which each 
advance és made into a wider territory. 

4. Read, of possible, Prof. Fisher's chapter on the Spread of Christianity 
in the Apostolic Age. (See Bibliography above.) 


FOURTH STEP: ANALYSIS OF THE:ERA. 


We are endeavoring to grasp the frame-work of the Primitive Era of the 
Christian Church, and to get a bird's-eye view. Having taken the chronologi- 
cal and geographical surveys, the next step is a logical survey. 


1. Learn the four divisions of this Primitive Era, and the portion of the Acts, 
with the several Epistles, which treat of each one. 


2. Study the Outline until you can see clearly just the ground that is to be 
traversed, and are satisfied that you can fit the details, as you come to 
them, into their proper places, and in their right perspective. 


3. Lndeavor to understand the principles upon which this analysis of the 
Era has been made. Does tt reach the fundamental facts and truths 
of the history? If not, wherein does tt fail ? 


FiFTH STEP: MAIN THEMES TO BE INVESTIGATED. 


After careful deliberation, make out a list of subjects which you think ought 
to be discussed, and in which you are interested, concerning the Primitive 
Christian Church. Some of them may be these :— 

1. Thecondition of the Pagan world which Christianity was about to conquer. 
The leading Christian workers, and the conceptions which they had of the 
Gospel. 
The relation of the Church to the ecclesiastical and civil powers, and to the 
common people. 


The form of Church organization, as it was at first, and as it developed 
during the era. 


The rites and services of the Church. 
Christian teaching and preaching, and their developments. 
The relations of the Christians to one another. 
The individual lives of the Christians, as affected by the Gospel. 
The growth of the Church, its increase of numbers, extent and strength. 
The difficulties which the Church had to meet and overcome. 
The evidences of God’s continual presence with Church. 
The significance in history of this Primitive Christian Church, and its 
teaching to us as individual and organized Christians. 
Let as many more themes as possible be added, and let the student take up 
this study with the resolution and expectation that these questions shall be 


answered. 
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SixTH STEP: THE METHOD. 


1. To traverse the ground discovered by this general survey will be no small 
or light undertaking. But courage and enthusiasm should only mount 
the higher. The study will be of incalculable interest and benefit, for it 
will inspire to the right understanding, the living and the spreading of 
Christianity. This intensely practical aim is essential. 


The inductive treatment given the history will be seen to contemplate : 
(a) The individual facts which make up the history. (b) The accu- 
rate and complete understanding of these facts. (c) The facts in all 
their relations, so organizing all the material that the historical period 
may be viewed in its true unity and perspective. (d) The vital les- 
sons of belief and practice which the history contains for men to-day. 


3. The student should enter into the full spirit and purpose of the Course, 
with a willingness for long, patient, faithful work, and with a sincere, 
consecrated determination to comprehend and to religiously experience 
the first years of Christianity, when it was implanting itself and taking 
possession of the world. 

(Study III.) 
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Biblical Work and Workers. 


Canon T. K. Cheyne, the author of so many recent works in Biblical 
lines, is said to be engaged upon a new book which will discuss ‘‘ The 
Religious Uses of Criticism.” Rev. W. E. Addis is preparing a new trans- 
lation of the Hexateuch, which will be issued within a few months. 


A new religious magazine, entitled The Thinker, is to begin its appearance 
the first of January. It is to be published by Jas. Nisbet and Co., London, a 
monthly of ninety-six pages, at a shilling anumber. The Homiletic and 
Theological Magazines are to be absorbed by the new publication. Its aim 
will be to reflect the current religious thought of all countries, whether it be 
expository, Biblical, theological, literary, scientific, homiletical. The English, 
German, Dutch, French, Russian and American religious literature is to be 
reviewed. And in addition to this synopsis of current thought, it is the pur- 
pose of the magazine to make some contributions of its own. The list of com- 
tributors announced gives promise that the monthly contents will be of large 
interest and value. The early issues will contain papers on the Inspiration of 
Holy Scriptures, the Higher Criticism, and on the Bampton Lecture of Mr. 
Gore. 


Prof. Llewelyn J. Evans, D. D., LL. D., whose portrait and biography were 
contained in the StupenT for December, has decided to accept his call to the 
chair of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Welsh Calvinistic Theo- 
logical College at Bala, North Wales. It was in the village of Trenddyn, near 
Wold, that he was born in 1833. He thus returns to his early home, which he 
left at about the age of twenty, and to the field in which his grandfather was 
for a long time a leader of religious thought. That which Wales gains by 
Prof. Evans’ removal, the Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, Ohio, loses. He was 
the senior member of that Faculty, having been a professor in the institution 
for more than twenty years. He returns now to the teaching of the Old Tes- 
tament, which was the work of his first years in the Lane professorship. 


Much of interest and usefulness is promised by a series of Sunday evening 
lectures recently begun in the Church of the Covenant, New York City, the 
arrangements for which were planned by its pastor, Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, 
D. D. Some of the topics to be treated are: The Bible in its Relation to 
Human Progress, The Reason, The Church, Inspiration, Theology, Civiliza- 
tion, History, English Literature and Higher Criticism, The Origin and Trans- 
mission of the Books of the Bible, etc. Among the speakers who are to treat 
these subjects are Profs. Briggs, Vincent and Brown, of Union Theological 
Seminary, and Rev. Drs. E. B. Coe, A. J. F. Behrends and J. M. Ludlow. 


The first of the valuable series of papers by Prof. W. Sanday, D. D., of Ox- 
ford, setting forth ‘‘The Present Position of the Johannean Question,” ap- 
peared in the November number of the Exfosztor. It was entitled ‘‘ The 
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Tendency of Recent Criticism,” and approached the problem from the side of 
the concessions made by the so-called critical school, calling attention to the 
fact that many writers who deny the Johannean authorship of the Gospel are 
coming more and more to admit that the Apostle had some direct or indirect 
connection with the work. And the two schools are being brought still closer 
together by the larger and somewhat significant concessions of the conserva- 
tives regarding the Discourses of the Gospel, and the modifications to which 
they were subject in transmission. This article is to be followed in turn by 
five others, with the following subjects: (2) The External Evidence; (3) The 
Relation of the Fourth Gospel to the Synoptics; (4) and (5), The Author; (6) 
Partition and Derivation Theories. Upon this problem Prof. Sanday is 
authority in England and America, and his words will be carefully read and 
weighed. 


We are not accustomed to thinking of Greek as a modern, living language, 
used at the present time as the common speech of a nation. Yet it is so, and 
without material deviation, though with many minor changes, from the classic 
Greek of over two thousand years ago. This fact is brought to mind afresh 
by the receipt of a copy of a paper recently started in Athens, of which Dr. 
Xenophon P. Moschow is the editor. Realizing the prevailing dearth of evan- 
gelical literature in Greece, he adopted this means of spreading the great 
truths of Christianity among his countrymen; for he is himself a native 
Greek, who studied theology in Scotland, and took a doctor’s degree in philos- 
ophy at the University of Athens. The paper, entitled Christian Meditations, 
is published weekly, at a subscription price of $1.25 per annum. ‘The contents 
of the paper are somewhat after the manner of sermons, distinctly evangelical 
and practical. The Greek in which they are written is simple, graceful, and 
with few departures form the ancient models, the language of Plato and Paul. 
Indeed, they are pronounced to be admirable specimens of modern Greek, 
striking the happy mean between, on the one hand, the affected Attic style 
cultivated by some of the present day Greeks, and on the other hand, the very 
modern colloquial style current in the newspapers. Would it not be an excel- 
lent thing, both interesting and profitable, for Bible students who are studying 
New Testament Greek, and for those who are somewhat familiar with it, to 
subscribe for Dr. Moschow’s paper, and further their knowledge as well as 
their enthusiasm for the language by reading it? The Greek is simple but 
pure, the thought of the contents is modern and familiar, so that one would 
have little difficulty in translation. Perhaps, too, by some such process we 
could rid ourselves of the disagreeable feeling that the Greek is a ‘‘ dead” lan- 
guage. That would be a victory. 


The Philadelphia Local Board of the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature, in affiliation with the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching has arranged the following courses in ‘‘ Biblics” for the present 
season: (a) In Hebrew, an elementary course of twenty-four lessons by Prof. 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Penn. An advanced course of 
twenty lessons by Prof. L. W. Batten, of the Prot. Epis. Divinity School. (6) 
In New Testament Greek, an elementary course of thirty lessons by Prof. S. 
R. Gifford of Haverford College. An advanced course of twenty lessons by 
Prof. E. P. Gould, of the Prot. Epis. Divinity School. To each of these lan- 
guage courses the fee is five dollars, the meetings for instruction being twice a 
week in the elementary, and once a week in the advanced grade, beginning 
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the first of January. (c) The Bible in English will be treated in four courses : 
(1) Six lectures on the Poetry of the Hebrews, by Prof. Jno. P. Peters, of the 
University of Penn. (2) Six lectures on The Development of the Messianic 
Idea, by Prof. Peters. (3) Six lectures on The Beginning of the Christian 
Church: The Book of Acts, lecturer unannounced. These courses will be 
given during the months of January to May, the fee for each being two dollars. 
A Biblical Institute upon the subject of the Pentateuch, with the leading schol- 
ars of America to present the arguments for both sides, is to be a prominent feat- 
ure of the next season’s work. Such opportunities as these for gaining knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm along Biblical lines will be appreciated by the people of 
Philadelphia, and one might hope that the time may be not far distant when 
all our cities and towns from East to West will have the disposition to wel- 
come and support such courses. 
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Book Notices. 


Iverach’s St. Paul. 


St. Paul: His Life and Times. [Men of the Bible rym | By James 
Iverach, M. A., Professor of Apologetics and Exegesis of the Gospels, Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. New York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co. Pp. 
216. Price $1.00. 


This is a praiseworthy attempt to present a brief sketch of the life of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. In the course of fifteen chapters, beginning with 
‘* Youth and Education,” and closing with ‘“* Pauline Theology,” Prof. Iverach 
handles with carefulness and not a little detail the various elements of this 
varied career. He is ascholarly writer well acquainted with modern discus- 
sions and using these results with freedom yet with discrimination. He main- 
tains in general the orthodox views as to points where scholars differ. He is 
inclined to amplify scenes and occasions a little beyond the warrant of his au- 
thorities but this indulgence is not harmful and it adds to the interest of the 
narrative. The book comes into comparison with Stalker’s masterly sketch, 
but only at a few points. The two can be profitably used together. 

Yet we do think that the writer has missed a great opportunity to do for 
Paul’s life what has never been done. The ideal book still remains to be writ- 
ten. When it is observed that Prof. Iverach treats the epistles only very 
briefly and in connection with Paul’s visits to the cities to which they were 
written when in all cases they were written later and represent a different 
phase of the apostle’s life, it will be seen how such a treatment handicaps the 
writer. We wish that he had given us more of the epistolary material and less 
of his own adornment and amplification of the history. Nor is he systematic 
on the one hand or simple on the other. Rather he is discursive and intro- 
duces too many subjects of controversy in which general readers can find little 
profit. A simple yet systematic treatment of the epistles, their teaching and 
light on the life of the writer and of the churches to which they were written 
would have been far more helpful. 


Two Books on the Gospel of John. 


Studies in John’s Gospel: the Gospel i, Christ's >. By Rev. David 
Gregg, D. D. New York: American Tract Society. Pp. 348. Price $1.25. 


People’s Commentary on the Gospel according to St. John, containing the 
Common and Revised Versions, with Critical, Exegetical and Applicative 
notes, and Illustrations drawn from life and thought in the East, by Edwin 
W. Rice, D. D. Philadelphia: The American Sunday School Union. 


Pp. 335- 

The series of studies by the eminent American clergyman Dr. Gregg are not 
his first work in this line and his pen seems to have gained in steadiness and 
assurance if not in accuracy by its experience in expository writing. ‘The doc- 
trinal side of the Gospel of John is emphasized and one special doctrinal 
element, that of the deity of Christ, is naturally selected as the predominant 
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teaching. Thus while the writer sacrifices breadth and completeness—for it 
need not be said that the Gospel of John is much more than the Gospel of 
Christ’s deity—he gains in definiteness and force. The tone of the book is 
earnest and dogmatic. The standpoint is rigidly orthodox. The style is not 
beautiful, but it is strong, and not without impressiveness. Short sentences 
arethe rule. Positive assertions abound. Qualifications are few. A kind of 
system resembling that of the Catechism rules the form of the lectures but it 
is vitalized by sanctified zeal. The writer’s opinions however on -matters of 
biblical criticism are worthless. There is no such certainty about the facts in 
the case as his absolute assertions imply when he declares ‘‘ Matthew’s Gospel 
was written in Hebrew:” ‘‘ we have the writings of Clement, the friend and 
companion of Paul.” We have the writings of a Clement but it is improbable 
that he was the friend and companion of Paul. The strongest thing in the 
way of condemnation that Mr. Gregg has to say about the fraudulent ‘‘ Acta 
Pilati” and other apochrypha is that they are ‘‘ fragmentary and we will not 
build on them.” We may note by the way the same inaccuracy in his quota- 
tions when he assigns Crashaw’s, ‘‘ Conscious water saw its God and blushed ” 
to Dryden. He seems to incline to the doctrine of conditional immortality in 
his discussion of the raising of Lazarus. But in his main positions he is 
thoroughly safe and on the whole satisfactory. Teachers will be stimulated by 
reading this book. 

Dr. Rice has added another to his series of Gospel commentaries. It is 
characterized by the same thoroughness and accuracy as were seen in the former 
books on the Synoptical Gospels. It calls for little remark beyond the hope 
that many students of the Gospel may find and use it in their work. The 
maps and original engravings adds to its beauty and usefulness. The only 
weakness seems to be in the ‘‘ suggestive remarks” which are crowded and 
fragmentary and either too vague or too modern fairly to represent the great 
teachings of the Gospel of John. But it is a temptation to every expgsitor of 
John to permit himself to be overwhelmed by the immense suggestiveness of 
the scenes and teachings. It is necessary to keep the rein on one’s thoughts 
constantly and make it the aim simply to grasp and reproduce both the evan- 
gelist’s main purpose and the clear details through which that purpose is 
realized. In this endeavor there will be produced enough ‘suggestive re- 
marks” to benefit the student without distracting his thought from the main 
lines of the Gospel’s course. 


Greece and the Gospel. 


The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. 
Hibbert Lectures 1888. By the late Edwin Hatch, D. D. Edited by A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xili., 359. 
Price $3.75. 

A study in ‘‘ Higher Criticism” applied to the early Christian life and 
thought may well startle some readers who have hitherto been trusting that 
the feats of this destructive engine were confined to the Scriptures. But this 
is precisely what Dr. Hatch’s book reveals—an analysis of the literary remains 
of Greece and of the Christian Church in the first four centuries and an esti- 
mate of their common relations. What did Greece contribute to the life and 
thought of Christianity? is the theme. The field has not been worked hitherto 
with any thoroughness or indeed by any investigator. The author says, ‘‘I 
have ventured as a pioneer into comparatively unexplored ground.” 
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An outline of the progress of the discussion will prove the best means for 
laying before the reader the importance of the subject and of Dr. Hatch’s con- 
tribution to it. ‘Two extremes are selected, the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Nicene Creed. How did the church pass from the one to the other? The 
change of spirit is coincident with a change in soil and the presence of a new 
element, Hellenism. The method employed by the author is to examine the 
Ante-Nicene Greek thought which is ample and the Post-Nicene Christian 
thought which is also ample and then correlate antecedents and consequents. 
So much for introduction. The Second Lecture considers Greek Education, 
the characteristic element of the Greek world into which Christianity came, 
and to note its influence. The Third Lecture discusses Greek and Christian 
Exegesis, the Fourth, Greek and Christian Rhetoric. These disclose respect- 
ively the influence of the Greek allegoric temper upon the Christian biblical 
exegesis and of the Sophistic Methods upon Christian preaching. In Lecture 
Fifth the same comparisons are pursued in respect to Philosophy ; and the 
Greek tendencies to define, and to speculate are shown to have had disastrous 
results in Christian thinking. Ethics is the subject of the Sixth Lecture, and 
the substitution of the Ethics of Roman law for those of the Sermon on the 
Mount is exhibited. Lectures seven to nine discuss Theology from the Jewish 
and Greek standpoints and are packed full of important material but not so 
new and striking as in the other lectures. A most novel and impressive chap- 
ter is that upon the Influence of the Greek Mysteries on Christian Usages 
showing how secret and elaborate ceremonials gradually took the place of the 
open and simple primitive Christian customs. Lectures eleven and twelve are 
summaries of the whole—the first considers the incorporation of Christian 
ideas as modified by Greek into a body of doctrine and the second the trans- 
formation of the basis of Christian union and the putting of Doctrine into the 
place of Conduct. 

We cannot overestimate the importance of this whole discussion. No student 
of the Bible, of Church history, of religious thought, of Christian Theology 
can pass it by. It contains errors of analysis and inadequacies of generaliza- 
tion, no doubt; the author acknowledges his liability to mistake in these 
directions. But the method is scientific and the question at issue is real and 
essential. Dr. Hatch’s work will endure and form the basis of future investi- 
gations which will change for the better (because the simpler and more original) 
the face of the past and, let us hope, the direction of Christian thinking and 
action for the future. 


The Gods of Greece. 


Studies of the Gods in Greece at certain Sanctuaries recently excavated. 
Being eight lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By Louis Dyer, 
B. A. Oxon. New York: MacMillan and Co. Pp. 457. Price $2.50. 

The modern methods in the study of religious problems receive a fine illus- 
tration from this treatise of Mr. Dyer. He bases his conclusions and descrip- 
tions mainly upon the results of excavation and only secondarily upon the 
testimony of literature and tradition. The spade and the pick which have been 
so busy in the last two decades in old Greece have unearthed not only ancient 
temples but also votive offerings, statues and other such materials which throw 
light upon the literary remains, correcting traditions, enlighting dark pas- 
sages in ancient writings and making it possible to construct almost a living 
representation of the various and diversified cults of those times. 
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This new scientific work which has brought us face to face with the ancient 
life has given a very different idea of the Greek religion; it has disclosed 
almost a new chapter in its history ; it has thrown a new light upon its mean- 
ing and scope. The old views of Greek religion as made up of the worship of 
moral uncleanness and the love of sensuous beauty have been done away with. 
A juster estimate of the high regard for goodness entertained by the Greek 
worshipers has succeeded to such inadequate views. The great popular wor- 
ship of Demeter and Dionysus, the high and lofty mysteries of Eleusis,— 
almost unrecognized in our consideration of this old paganism hitherto—im- 
measurably exalt our conceptions of their religious character. Such truthful 
conceptions will not harm us as believers in Christianity but only aid us in 
recognizing both God’s presence among and love to those outside the Chosen 
People and also the real superiority of His special and unique work in Israel 
and Christianity. 

The student will,as we have noted, find the latest and best materials for 
such a study in Mr. Dyer’s volume. It consists of lectures delivered at the 
Lowell Institute, enriched by notes, plans and appendices. It may be com- 
mended to all who wish to gain this new conception of the beauty of old 
Greek religious life. ‘The book is beautifully printed and well indexed. 


Gerhart’s Theology. 


Institutes of the Christian Religion. Vol. 1. Introduction and Theol 
v Emanuel V. Gerhart, LL. D. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
. Pp. xxvii., 754. Price, $3.00. 

The pages of the Srupenr do not admit of a detailed, or indeed any, exami- 
nation of a system of theology so-called except so far as it exhibits the use of 
the Bible in its construction. Attention is called, therefore, to the biblical 
point of view of Dr. Gerhart’s new volume which claims to be the first in this 
country to occupy its peculiar standpoint. The author says in his preface: 
“The evangelical Christianity of the nineteenth century is distinguished by 
the extraordinary force with which the Holy Spirit has been fastening the eyes 
of the Church and the world upon Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ Theologians on the conti- 
nent of Europe have taken the lead in producing systems of theology con- 
structed from His divine-human Personality as the fundamental principle.” 
‘But thus far no system of theology, developed from the Christ-idea as its 
standpoint, of American or English authorship, has greeted the Church.” 
‘“‘Whilst it does not undervalue the decided progress in several branches of 
theology achieved by the heroes of the Reformation, this work is in sympathy 
with the Christological trend of the Christian sentiment and scholarship of our 
age. It is an earnest effort to make answer to the call for a doctrinal system 
in which Jesus Christ stands as the central truth ; not only as the instrument 
of redemption and salvation, but also as the beginning and end of revelation.” 
An introduction, written by Dr. Schaff, declares that ‘‘A theology con- 
structed on the metaphysical doctrine of premundane decrees, or on the 
absolute sovereignty of God, is out of date. It did good service in the seven- 
teenth century, but does not satisfy the wants of the nineteenth. Every age 
must produce its own theology.” And in the body of work we read as follows 
concerning the Bible: ‘‘ Hebrew Monotheism, the Mosaic economy, the 
schools of the prophets and the Davidian dynasty are so many different stages 
in a divine-human history whose characteristics all developed from the inde- 
structible vitality latent in the Messianic idea. This idea is the key to a right 
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understanding of all the events recorded in the books of the Old Testament.” 
‘The questions of biblical criticism pertain chiefly to the authorship, struct- 
ure, editorship and date of the Old Testament Joos. Can the traditional 
theory be sustained by the evidence of facts? . . . Ifthe traditional theory 
falls, it is not truth, not objective reality that succumbs; it is a human theory 
only.” ‘‘ The unique spiritual dignity of the volume, the unaccountable con- 
trast between Hebrew literature and the sacred literature of all other nations, 

R these things are the same whether the entire Pentateuch came from 
the hand of Moses, or many parts of it were indited by some unknown in- 
spired authors.” These extracts give the reader an idea of the breadth and 
evangelical spirit of this excellent book. 


The Psaims. 


The Psalms. A new Translation with Introductory Essay and Notes. 
By John DeWitt, D.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co. Pp 
XXXVi., 325. Price, $2.00. 

This substantial, handsome octavo volume is the result of many years’ study, 
embracing the published materials and revisions of two preceding volumes. 
It is an attempt to put the poetry of the Hebrew Psalter into rhythmical 
English lines so far as this can be done without sacrificing strict accuracy in 
the rendering of the original. The endeavor is very successful in attaining 
elegance with correctness, and will be found a desirable help in imparting 
freshness and light to a reading of the Psalter. The introductory essay and 
the notes are not particularly satisfactory largely because of the limits which 
the author imposed upon himself. Some excellent observations are given in 
the former and a good degree of Hebrew scholarship—not the highest—is 
shown in the latter. The author is beguiled by none of the vagaries of modern 
criticism except that in the case of a few psalms he admits the unreliability of 
the titles and grants that the 74th may be Maccabeean. The positiveness with 
which the traditional views are stated—without qualification and without argu- 
ment, in most cases—contrasts somewhat prominently with the quite grudging 
acquiescence—where acquiescence is necessary—in the results of criticism. 
But this is perhaps the right and reasonable course in such a book, intended 
not so much for scholars as for intelligent people in general. A volume like 
this cannot fail to be helpful in disseminating sound knowledge about the 
Book of Psalms and in arousing new interest in it as poetry. The want of 
any indices should be corrected in subsequent editions. 


Ancient Oriental Religions. 


Fire from Strange Altars. By Rev. J. N. teagueepe Ph. D., D. D. 
Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Pp. 324, price go cents 


Any endeavor to present a popular and intelligible account of the ancient 
religions of the East is praiseworthy. Dr. Fradenburgh is a skillful compiler 
and popular writer and this latest book from his hand is useful and admirable. 
It is divided into three parts: 1) Religion in the land between the Rivers (As- 
syria and Babylonia), 2) The gods of the Phoenicians, 3) The faith of the 
Pharaohs (Egypt). Much material from the original sources is found in the 
book, which could not elsewhere be obtained without much trouble and ex- 
pense. It will be of real service. 
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Authority in Religion. 


Reason and Authority in Religion. By J. MacBride Sterrett,D.D. New 

York: Whittaker. Pp. xiii., 184. Price, $1.00. 

The ‘burning question of the present hour may be said to be, What is the 
authority in Religion? Is it Reason or Scripture or the Church? This is the 
subject of Dr. Sterrett’s volume which in part takes the form of criticism of 
the two famous books ‘‘ Lux Mundi” and Martineau’s ‘‘Seat of Authority in 
Religion.” The latter work is keenly dissected and its ‘‘ bald individualism” 
contrasted with the recognition by the writers of ‘‘ Lux Mundi” of the history 
of the truth and the argument therefrom. This criticism is preceded by a 
philosophical discussion of the ground of certitude in Religion. The book is 
stimulating though its conclusions are indefinite. 


Pulpit Commentary: Thessalonians, Philemon, Pastoral Epistles. 


The Pulpit Commentary. 1 and 2 Thessalonians. Exposition and Homi- 
letics, by Rev. P. J. Gloag, D. D. 7 and 2 Timothy and Titus. Exposition 
and Homiletics, by the Rt. Hon, and Rt. Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D. D. 
Philemon. Exposition and Homiletics by Rev. S. J. Eales. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph and Co. Price $2.00 
Dr. Gloag’s Thessalonians is quite an elaborate commentary and in his solid 

and sensible style. It contains an ‘‘excursus” on the ‘‘ Man of Sin” covering 

a dozen pages. The Bishop of Bath and Wells is a conservative and devout 

scholar who has manifested his spirit and method in a careful introduction to 

the Pastoral epistles, defending their Pauline authorship. It occupies twenty- 
four pages. The work on Philemon calls for no special remark. It is very 
brief and along the usual lines. The volume as a whole is excellent. 


The Apostolic Age. 


as of the Apostolic Age. By the Right Rev. James Moorhouse, D. D., 
Bishop of Manchester. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 225. 

The two characteristics which make this book of Bishop Moorhouse more 
than ordinarily instructive and interesting are (1) a knowledge and use of the 
most recent literature bearing on his subject, and (2) a vivid and strong appre- 
hension of the permanent bearings of the experiences and teachings which the 
New Testament records. He finds three great experiences of danger and tria] 
in New Testament times which he entitles ‘‘ the Galatian lapse,” ‘‘ the Colossian 
heresy,” and ‘‘ the Hebrew Apostasy.” The book, therefore, is an exposition and 
application of the central ideas of three great writings of the New Testament, 
Galatians, Colossians and Hebrews. The work is done admirably. The wide 
range of the writer’s horizon is seen in the fact that he embraces in the discus- 
sion of his first theme an examination of the pessimistic philosophy of Von 
Hartmann and Schopenhauer ; in his second he reviews Mill’s arguments rela- 
ative to the existence of evil in God’s universe and in the third he presents the 
subject of sacrifice from the point of view of Prof. Robertson Smith’s theories 
of Semitic religion contained in his recent book ‘‘ The Religion of the Semi- 
tes.” This element makes Bishop Moorhouse’s work of lasting value both 
because of its contents and because of its scope and method. It shows how a 
careful study will find fruitful connections between the great religious prob- 
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understanding of all the events recorded in the books of the Old Testament.” 
‘The questions of biblical criticism pertain chiefly to the authorship, struct- 
ure, editorship and date of the Old Testament dooks. Can the traditional 
theory be sustained by the evidence of facts? . . . If the traditional theory 
falls, it is not truth, not objective reality that succumbs; it is a human theory 
only.” ‘‘ The unique spiritual dignity of the volume, the unaccountable con- 
trast between Hebrew literature and the sacred literature of all other nations, 
. . . . these things are the same whether the entire Pentateuch came from 
the hand of Moses, or many parts of it were indited by some unknown in- 
spired authors.” These extracts give the reader an idea of the breadth and 
evangelical spirit of this excellent book. 


The Psaims. 


The Psalms. A new Translation with Introductory Essay and Notes. 
By John DeWitt, D.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co. Pp. 
XXXVi., 325. Price, $2.00. 


This substantial, handsome octavo volume is the result of many years’ study, 
embracing the published materials and revisions of two preceding volumes. 
It is an attempt to put the poetry of the Hebrew Psalter into rhythmical 
English lines so far as this can be done without sacrificing strict accuracy in 
the rendering of the original. The endeavor is very successful in attaining 
elegance with correctness, and will be found a desirable help in imparting 
freshness and light to a reading of the Psalter. The introductory essay and 
the notes are not particularly satisfactory largely because of the limits which 
the author imposed upon himself. Some excellent observations are given in 
the former and a good degree of Hebrew scholarship—not the highest—is 
shown in the latter. The author is beguiled by none of the vagaries of modern 
criticism except that in the case of a few psalms he admits the unreliability of 
the titles and grants that the 74th may be Maccabeean. The positiveness with 
which the traditional views are stated—without qualification and without argu- 
ment, in most cases—contrasts somewhat prominently with the quite grudging 
acquiescence—where acquiescence is necessary—in the results of criticism. 
But this is perhaps the right and reasonable course in such a book, intended 
not so much for scholars as for intelligent people in general. A volume like 
this cannot fail to be helpful in disseminating sound knowledge about the 
Book of Psalms and in arousing new interest in it as poetry. The want of 
any indices should be corrected in subsequent editions. 


Ancient Oriental Religions. 


Fire from Strange Altars. By Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, Ph. D., D. D. 

Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Pp. 324, price go cents. 

Any endeavor to present a popular and intelligible account of the ancient 
religions of the East is praiseworthy. Dr. Fradenburgh is a skillful compiler 
and popular writer and this latest book from his hand is useful and admirable. 
It is divided into three parts: 1) Religion in the land between the Rivers (As- 
syria and Babylonia), 2) The gods of the Phoenicians, 3) The faith of the 
Pharaohs (Egypt). Much material from the original sources is found in the 
book, which could not elsewhere be obtained without much trouble and ex- 
pense. It will be of real service. 
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Authority in Religion. 


Reason and Authority in Religion. By J. MacBride Sterrett,D.D. New 

York: Whittaker. Pp. xiii., 184. Price, $1.00. 

The ‘burning question of the present hour may be said to be, What is the 
authority in Religion? Is it Reason or Scripture or the Church? This is the 
subject of Dr. Sterrett’s volume which in part takes the form of criticism of 
the two famous books ‘‘ Lux Mundi” and Martineau’s ‘‘Seat of Authority in 
Religion.” The latter work is keenly dissected and its ‘‘ bald individualism” 
contrasted with the recognition by the writers of ‘‘ Lux Mundi” of the history 
of the truth and the argument therefrom. This criticism is preceded by a 
philosophical discussion of the ground of certitude in Religion. The book is 
stimulating though its conclusions are indefinite. 


Pulpit Commentary: Thessalonians, Philemon, Pastoral Epistles. 


The Pulpit Commentary. 1 and 2 Thessalonians. Exposition and Homi- 
letics, by Rev. P. J. Gloag, D. D. 7 and 2 Timothy and Titus. Exposition 
and Homiletics, by the Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D. D. 
Philemon. Exposition and Homiletics by Rev. S. J. Eales. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph and Co. Price $2.00 
Dr. Gloag’s Thessalonians is quite an elaborate commentary and in his solid 

and sensible style. It contains an ‘‘excursus” on the ‘‘ Man of Sin” covering 

a dozen pages. The Bishop of Bath and Wells is a conservative and devout 

scholar who has manifested his spirit and method in a careful introduction to 

the Pastoral epistles, defending their Pauline authorship. It occupies twenty- 
four pages. The work on Philemon calls for no special remark. It is very 
brief and along the usual lines. The volume as a whole is excellent. 


The Apostolic Age. 


Puagers of the Apostolic Age. By the Right Rev. James Moorhouse, D. D., 
Bishop of Manchester. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 225. 


The two characteristics which make this book of Bishop Moorhouse more 
than ordinarily instructive and interesting are (1) a knowledge and use of the 
most recent literature bearing on his subject, and (2) a vivid and strong appre- 
hension of the permanent bearings of the experiences and teachings which the 
New Testament records. He finds three great experiences of danger and tria] 
in New Testament times which he entitles ‘‘ the Galatian lapse,” ‘‘ the Colossian 
heresy,” and ‘‘ the Hebrew Apostasy.” The book, therefore, is an exposition and 
application of the central ideas of three great writings of the New Testament, 
Galatians, Colossians and Hebrews. The work is done admirably. The wide 
range of the writer’s horizon is seen in the fact that he embraces in the discus- 
sion of his first theme an examination of the pessimistic philosophy of Von 
Hartmann and Schopenhauer ; in his second he reviews Mill’s arguments rela- 
ative to the existence of evil in God’s universe and in the third he presents the 
subject of sacrifice from the point of view of Prof. Robertson Smith’s theories 
of Semitic religion contained in his recent book ‘‘ The Religion of the Semi- 
tes.” This element makes Bishop Moorhouse’s work of lasting value both 
because of its contents and because of its scope and method. It shows how a 
careful study will find fruitful connections between the great religious prob- 
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lems of the past and those of our own day. The views of the writer upon 
important subjects of theology, as, for instance, the manner of the Atonement, 
are not in harmony with ordinarily received views. He rejects the usual idea 
of imputation and emphasizes the life element in the sacrifice of Jesus rather 
than that of the death, making the latter more the evidence of perseverance in 
moral and spiritual endeavor and purpose to the last, rather than an objective 
means for human redemption. To free man from sin, to make him holy is re- 
garded as more important in the work of Christ than to deliver him from pun- 
ishment and wrath. The historical work in these lectures is, however, most 
ably done. Nowhere can the student find so fresh and so full a presentation 
of the meaning of the recent excavations and discoveries in Asia Minor in their 
bearing on the history of religion as in this little book, besides receiving light 
upon many other points of biblical and religious history and thinking. 


Pulpit Commentary: Philippians, Colossians. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Sees, by Rev. B. C. Caffin, M. A.; Codos- 
Stans, by Rev. G. G. Findlay, Homilies by various authors. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co. Price $2.00. 

The work on Philippians by Caffin is an excellent example of the steady, 
solid, matter-of-fact manner and method of the English expositors. Findlay’s 
handling of Colossians is brighter and somewhat more scholarly. The intro- 
ductions to both commentaries are better than the average in this series. It is 
notable that both writers express and manifest their great indebtedness to 
Bishop Lightfoot’s exegetical monographs on these two epistles. They are 
mines of wealth for the student and expositor. Why not dig out the gold from 
' the mines ourselves, then? Some are too lazy to do the work required. 
Others need more elementary books like these. For it takes training to use 
and profit by a first-class commentary. 


The Smaller Cambridge Bible: John. 


The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. The sg according to St. 
John, with maps, introductions and Notes. By the Rev. A. Plummer, M. 
A. New York: MacMillan and Co, Pp. 160. rice, 30 cents. 

Price, quality, spirit and style combine to make this booklet the ideal com- 
mentary on John for the Sunday school teacher of moderate means. Those 
who use Plummer’s larger volume know its value. This abridgment has 
succeeded in retaining the best elements of that. The introduction is a model 
of terse completeness. The gist of the appendices is retained. The amount 
and kind of help here to be gotten for the study of John for thirty cents is ab- 
solutely astonishing. Every teacher can and should have a copy. 


Biblical Notes. 


Biblical Yotes. 


Historical Difficulties in Stephen’s Address. Three of these have recently 
been discussed by Dr. Samuel Hutchings in the N. Y. Evangelist. The ex- 
planations offered are these: (1) When Stephen speaks (Acts 7 : 14) of seventy- 
five persons going down into Egypt with Jacob, whereas the Old Testament 
says there were only seventy (Gen. 46:27; Ex. 1:5; Deut. 6:22), he is mani- 
festly following the Septuagint, and the Septuagint perhaps varies thus from 
the Hebrew because the translators numbered among the posterity of Jacob 
the five sons of Ephraim and Manasseh (1 Chron. 7: 14), who were omitted by 
Moses because born after Jacob’s departure. (2) The common idea that Ste- 
phen makes Jacob (Acts 7: 15) to have been buried in Shechem, thus disputing 
Gen. 50:31, is incorrect. A proper reading of the Greek makes Stephen refer 
only to the sons of Jacob, and he does not speak of the place of Jacob's inter- 
ment. (3) Stephen states (Acts 7:16) that Abraham bought a burial place in 
Shechem of the sons of Emmor, while Gen. 23 : 9 says he bought a burial place 
of Ephron the Hittite. That Abraham bought Macphelah in Hebron of Eph- 


ton there is no doubt. Did he purchase one in Hebron and one also in She- ; 


chem? This is only a conjecture, but worthy of consideration. Or, it may be 
a copyist’s error in Acts 7:16, inserting Abraham’s name instead of Jacob’s. 
Or, perhaps Stephen used no name where Jacob’s would be understood, and 
the copyist erroneously put the wrong one in. 


The Form of Jesus’ Teaching. A recent reviewer of Wendt's Teaching 
of Jesus thus presents the author’s thought on this point: ‘‘It is an element 
in the peculiar greatness of Jesus that he is free from studied effort to exhibit 
originality in his teaching ; that he takes his place, with the full consciousness 


of doing so, in the connection of historical development, and puts forth the | 


revelation of which he was aware that he was the organ, not as standing in 


contrast to, but as carrying onward and completing, the earlier divine reve- 


lation which was the glory of the people Israel.” ‘‘ The outward form of his 
teaching was not esoteric or scholastic, nor elaborated into scientific or system- 
atic shape, but called forth by incidental occasions and moulded by practical 
needs ; not sought as an object in itself or for its own sake, but solely asa 
vehicle for the truth which it disclosed ; and standing in striking contrast to 
the prolix casuistic subtleties of the scribes by its unique combination of two 
characteristics: the utmost clearness so as to be understood of the people, and 
the utmost condensation of meaning—popular intelligibility and the most im- 
pressive pregnancy.” ‘‘As to the conceptions of natural phenomena, of 
human life, of earlier history, and particularly as to the agency of angels good 
or bad, which are found associated with the teaching of Jesus, they were sim- 
ply taken up and employed according to the.current popular acceptation. He 
did not seek to make them the objects of independent investigation, to purify 
or to enrich them, or by adopting them to give to them the sanction of reve- 
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lation ; but used them as they were popularly understood, and desired to con- 
centrate his own and his hearers’ attention wholly on what was the true object 
of his teaching—the gospel of the Kingdom of God.” 


Roman Reckoning of the Day. Upon this subject Profs. Dods and Sanday 
have had some little argument. Prof. Dods maintains that the Romans reck- 
oned the day from sunrise to sunset, which would make noon the sixth hour. 
This he supports from the ancient Roman sun-dials, on which noon was 
marked VI; and by the epigram of Martial (4:8) concerning the routine of 
the Roman day. He argues that this method of reckoning may fitly be called 
Roman, as opposed to the modern custom of reckoning from midnight, and 
because that which was Roman was likely to be ‘‘ almost universal” at that 
time. Prof. Sanday objects to calling this method of reckoning ‘‘ Roman,” 
first, because it was used by many other peoples as well; second, because the 
Romans had another peculiar and exceptional method of reckoning from mid- 
night, confined to certain legal and technical purposes, which should fitly be 
termed ‘‘ Roman ” rather than the other, if the designation is to be used. 


The Messianic Consciousness of Jesus. Prof. Dickson thus presents the 
view of this taken by Dr. Wendt in his recent important work: ‘‘ Wendt has 
no sympathy with the view that accounts for this reserve either by a gradual 
growth of the Messianic consciousness after the ministry began, or by a tenta- 
tive process of laying claim to the character; on the contrary, it was ever 
since the baptism a matter of personal experience and an undoubted cer- 
tainty.” ‘* He had early learned from his own experience what the true nature 
of the kingdom was, had set an example whereby others might learn how to 
realize it, and he had in this consciousness the sure basis of the certainty that 
he was the Messiah. Though he only avowed it towards the’close, he was 
conscious of it from the baptism at the Jordan ; and it was the consciousness 
of his personal communion with God that assured him of his ability and voca- 
tion to undertake his Messianic work for others.” ‘‘ This open avowal of his 
Messiahship was repressed, partly to obviate the risk of its being misconstrued 
by the prevalent expectations of the Jews, but mainly that he might first pave 
the way for its recognition in the right sense and on the true grounds by in- 
struction as te the nature and aims of the kingdom. The Messiah was to be 
a means to an end ; though in reality the means precedes the end to which it 
ministers, in the matter of recognition the understanding of the end must 
precede the understanding of the means whereby it is appropriately to be 
attained.” 


Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. Is there a passage in the Bible more 
alluring to exegetes than this one (1 Pet. 3: 18-22)? A writer in the Hom7letic 
Review is the latest to discuss its meaning. Three criteria are established 
for the interpretation of the text: (1) it must conform to the exact language 
of the passage; (2) also to the manifest teachings of plain portions of the 
same writing ; (3) also to the line of thought in the preceding and succeeding 
contexts. He finds this line of thought, which runs through the disputed text, 
to be Peter’s exhortation to the Christians to live righteous lives, even at the 
cost of suffering therefor, as Christ had set them the example (vs. 18). The 
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Revised Version of the last half of the verse is commended, as bringing out 
the true sense, the contrast between Christ’s physical nature on the one hand, 
and his spiritual nature on the other, the former of which was terminated by 
his death, while the latter was quickened into intensified life. The meaning 
of the passage referring to the preaching to the spirits in prison (vs, 19) must 
be in line with this thought, therefore ; and advances the argument by attest- 
ing the vigorous life and activity of Christ subsequent to his physical death. 
Two things the writer pronounces plain: (1) that the unembodzed spirit of 
’ Christ preached ; (2) that those to whom he preached were antediluvian sin- 
ners. But the question arises, When was this preaching done? He goes con- 
trary to the commonly received theory that it was in the time between the 
crucifixion and the resurrection, and upon what he understands to be an exact 
reading of vs. 20, says it ‘‘ would seem to indicate that the preaching was in 
the days of Noah and that the disobedience consisted in rejecting it ;” ‘‘ that 
when their bodies perished in the flood, their spirits were put in safe keeping 
till the judgment.” But how would such an interpretation advance, or even 
maintain, the line of argument which the writer defends in the passage, since 
it would make Christ’s activity come before his physical death instead of sub- 
sequent to it? There are other ways also in which it fails to be a satisfactory 
exegesis. 
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Synopses of Important Articles. 


Property in the Faith and Life of the Apostolic Church.*—Four points are 
discussed by the writer: (1) The Estimation of Property at the Time. The 
prevailing view of the world was that of something evil, the Christian’s enemy. 
It was set in sharp contrast with the future world, was under the power of the 
devil, and would soon be destroyed. The result was an uncompromising hos- 
tility to the present system and everything connected with it, a strict renuncia- 
tion of its goods, voluntary poverty and abstinence from ordinary pleasures. 
(2) The Economic Position of the Christians. The number of poor people was 
very large, and was increased by persecutions, confiscations, loss of worldly 
calling, and the care of widows and orphans. Its position was not very happy, 
and necessarily became worse as the number of its converts rose. (3) The 
Active Charity of the Christians. This was one of the chief features of their 
life, their generosity being attested by many witnesses, and manifested in 
their readiness to share their goods with any who were in need. At first the 
motive to this had been the purely religious one of love to brother men resting 
on love toGod. Butin the later years of the Apostolic period other motives 
came in, such as the sense of belonging to a common brotherhood, the changed 
view of ‘‘ good works” as a means to salvation, the strong hope of a reward in 
the heavenly kingdom, which was so near, and the power of alms to clear the 
giver from sin. (4) The Church Support of the Poor. The Church undertook 
the duty as a church, feeling that the public alms was a sacrifice in the Chris- 
tian service, a religious act of dedication, and not in imitation of the insurance 
methods of heathen societies. All who were out of work or incapable of it 
were recipients of this clarity, widows, orphans, the aged, the weak, pris- 
oners, and traveling brothers. A special form of this charitable giving was 
the community of goods, which did not mean (as with the Essenes) that a man 
could not cail anything his own, but that voluntarily he relinquished that 
right, holding his property as a high form of offering for the good of all. 
Sometimes one official, sometimes another, disbursed this public charity ; 
generally speaking, it was the head of the community who was intrusted with 
the duty. 

The matter of the property conceptions and relations of the early Christians is one of liv- 
ing interest and importance at the present time. Perhaps we do not yet understand just 
what they were historically, quite surely we are not agreed as to whether we ought to “ go 
and do likewise.” This year the question is coming up for treatment in all our Sunday 
schools, May we not hope that new light will be thrown upon the historical facts, and 


that we may learn the meaning 0: those facts for our present social conditions and obli 
gations. 


The Aramaic Gospel.t There are four kinds of textual discrepancies to 
which Semitic texts are liable in the process of transcription : (1) the diverse 

* By H. Haller, in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, drittes heft, 1891. Reviewed by 
FP. J. Rae in Critical Review, Oct. 1891. 

+ By Prof. J. T. Marshall, M. A., in Expositor, Nov. 1891. 
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vocalization of the same consonants. (2) the interchange of similar letters. 
(3) the omission of one or more letters. (4) the transposition of two consecu- 
tive letters. That this is the case may be easily, clearly and abundantly illus- 
trated by examining the quotations from the Old Testament which are found 
in the New Testament. It is evident that the Hebrew text from which these 
quotations were translated into the New Testament Greek differed in each of 
these four ways from the current Massoretic text preserved in our Hebrew 
Bibles. And this accounts, in almost all cases, for the variations of reading 
between the passages in the Old Testament and their quoted form in the New. 
Psalm 18 and II Sam. 22 are slightly varied copies of the same original, and 
the differences can be explained in the simple manner above described, varia- 
tions according to the four modes, resulting from slight errors on the part of 
the Scribe. So it may be shown that the proper names in Chronicles, as com- 
. pared with the same in earlier books of Scripture, illustrate this same pecul- 
iarity; sixty-two variations are clearly due to the errors of the copyist, 
distributed between the four modes named above as follows: (1) thirteen, (2) 
twenty-eight, (3) eighteen, (4) three (see R. V. margin). Now granting the 
existence of an Aramaic Gospel, in accordance with the patristic testimony, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the same kind of copyist’s errors would creep 
into the different manuscripts of it. And conversely, where passages in the 
Synoptics exist in such substantial agreement as is compatible with the hypoth- 
esis that they are translations from the same source ; and the divergences are 
such that, in very numerous instances, the variant words, when translated into 
Aramaic, yield words which closely resemble each other, differing only in one 
of the simple ways above enumerated ; then the hypothesis may claim to be a 
demonstrated fact. ‘The Synoptists made use of an Aramaic Gospel. 

Muck skill has been shown in working out the argument for this Aramaic Gospel as un- 
derlying our first three Gospels in the Greek. The hypothesis is reasonable, the argument 
strong and logical, the illustrations adduced are many and striking. Here is found a satis- 
factory answer, within limits, to the difficult problem of the loose and inaccurate quota- 


tions in the New Testament. Much interest will be taken in the farther working out of this 
hypothesis. 


A Renewed Hold on the Bible.* ‘‘It is plain to the discerning that the old 
doctrine of inspiration will have to be formulated anew. So much the more is 
it requisite in this period of partial unsettlement to keep a firm hold of the 
truths which enter into the warp and woof of Scripture, and to which the 
church has borne witness from a living experience of their reality.” The dis- 
cerning will agree with this timely statement of Prof. Fisher's. It is plain 
that the doctrine of inspiration which has been hitherto most commonly 
accepted, fails to answer all the questions which arise fairly from modern Bib- 
lical study. It has been modified by ministers and religious teachers. The 
whole subject is under renewed discussion which cannot be hastily concluded. 
We are acquiring, verifying and adjusting the material for a doctrine of inspi- 
ration which may claim to be scientific, sufficient to explain consistently all the 
facts to which it pertains, and which may become the universal belief of the 
church and a permanent part of theology. This isa long process. Meanwhile 
we may hold a proximate doctrine of inspiration, true so far as it goes and 
sufficient for any practical purposes, but which cannot claim to be final or 

* Editorial in Boston Congregationalist, Dec. 3, 1891. 
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complete. Moreover, the inspiration in which divine revelation has come 
directly to men is.a vital process, and vital processes are not really subject to 
technical definition. The mere formulation of the doctrine is of subordinate 
importance. Like all the great spiritual facts, Biblical inspiration must be 
spiritually apprehended. If we discern aright, the providential intent in the 
present partial unsettlement is that Christian people may get a new hold of the 
great Christian truths—*‘ the warp and woof of Scripture.” The Church needs 
a renewal of the living experience of their reaiity ; in these times it is indis- 
pensable. We cannot doubt that the Bible will at length come out of these 
times of unsettlement renewed in the intellectual confidence of the people, and 
will be more effective in the next generation than in the last. 

During a period of critical investigation and discussion, such as now agitates the Bibli- 
cal world, the thing of chief importance is to ascertain just what is involved and just what 
is not involved, in the matters under discussion. The exact definition of the point at issue, 
with its limitations, would allay the great apprehension of Christian people at the present 
time. He exerts a salutary influence who calls the attention of men away from the din 


over the smaller questions to the fundamental, established, energizing truths of Chris- 
tianity, unquestioned and unquestionable. 


Samson.* How comes this reckless, sinning man to be reckoned among 
the heroes of God? We have noright to judge him by the standards of Chrzs- 
zzan conscience, and yet even this concession does not completely solve the 
difficulties. Unless the New Testament writer is mistaken, Samson fought 
for God and righteousness, for the progresss of God’s kingdom on earth, and 
won a place in the grand procession of those who prepared the way for Jesus 
Christ. In Samson’s time, when the social order, resting on specially selected 
and temporary judges, had broken down, and religion and patriotism were 
dwindling and dying out, the popular life produced, by way of recoil, two ex- 
traordinary phenomena: the first was the order of the Nazarites, the second 
the order of the prophets. Samson represented the former. And mark the 
significance of the Nazarites: in protest against those habits of luxury and 
self-indulgence which led by a natural tendency into Baal worship, they were 
total abstainers. At this juncture in the social condition, Israel’s only hope 
lay in the appearance and power of a great and strong personality. Such was 
Samson. As for his sins, I do not justify them. But the Bible judgment of 
sins is very different from ours. God's heroes are not spotless. Are we our- 
selves free from guiit? And further, if men of majestic intellect, splendid 
achievements, noble dreams, power of self-sacrifice, be dragged down, stained 
and marred by besetting lusts and sins, are we of puny natures competent to 
judge such geniuses, who are exposed to extra temptation by reason of those 
very gifts of God which makes it possible for them to accomplish more for 
God and man than other men could do? Samson had single-handed to fight 
and subdue the Philistines, and thus to reanimate the courage of the Hebrews, 
who were despairing under Philistine oppression. For this, extraordinary 
physical strength was necessary and this was given him, but out of it came 
for the most part his sins. He was possessed also of an inextinguishable joy- 
ousness, to sustain him amid the abject depression of the people. It was only 
toward the close of his career that he lost his hold on God, and then for but a 
short time. There must have been something grand and noble in the man. 

*By the late Prof. W. G. Elmslie, D. D., in Expositor, Nov. 1801. 
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The tragic end of his life is not rude or vulgar. He died for Jehovah and 
Jehovah’s people. His last act was the triumph of Israel over Philistia, and 
the restoration of pure religion in his own nation. When Samson brought 
overwhelming ruin upon the pride and flower of all Philistia by the destruction 
of the temple of Dagon, every Hebrew heart was fired with zeal and enthu- 
siasm for their national religion and worshipped Jehovah. 

It is in the large historic relations that such men as Samson are to be viewed. We may 
pass over their weaknesses and sin (and to do this by no means indicates an indifference 
toward or a justification of them) in order to estimate their real position and influence in 
their time. What was Samson’s essential character? What did he accomplish for his peo- 
ple, for the world, for God? His relation to the history of Israel in this period of Philistine 
bondage, despair and religious lapse, was vital and restoring. To give freedom to his 
people, and to bring them once more to confidence in and the true worship of Jehovah, 
was the mission of Samson, and he performed it. Hence his name rightly found a place 
in the New Testament roll of God’s faithful heroes. 


Where was Paradise Situated ?* Two of the many attempts to answer this 
question are especially worthy of consideration: that of Frederick Delitzsch, 
who decides for Northern Babylonia, laboring with great acuteness to prove 
the identity of the Pishon with the Pallakopas Canal, and of the Gihon with 
the Arakhtu or Shat en-Nil, the former on the Arabian, the latter on the east- 
ern or Babylonian side of the Euphrates; and that of Edward Glaser, the 
famous Arabian traveler, who endeavors to prove Southern Babylonia to be 
the only possible and imaginable site of Paradise according to the Hebrew 
conception of the matter, and the proof he offers is quite new. Both scholars 
accept the Bible statement (Gen. 2:11-14) that the Pishon and Gihon flow 
around the lands of Khavila and Kush. The answer to our question as to the 
situation of Paradise turns upon the location of these twolands. Glaser shows 
that Khavila does not designate, in a general way, the Arabian wilderness 
bordering on Babylonia, but in every passage means one and the same dis- 
trict, namely, the mountain clump of Yem4ma, with its extensions north-west 
and south-west, therefore Central and Northern Arabia bordering on it. See 
Gen, 2:12; 10:29; 10:7; 25:8; ISam.15:7. He also adduces proof of a 
great river-valley of Yem&ima, whose name in Hebrew would read Péshén, 
which must be identified with the Biblical land Pishon. As regards the land 
of Kush, it does not mean Ethiopia, a former misconception. Nor does it 
tefer to the whole of Babylonia as Delitzsch thought. Rather is it to be un- 
derstood as Elam, and the Gihon is the Kherkhah, rising in the Cossaen 
mountains, flowing past Susa, and now emptying into the Tigris below its 
union with the Euphrates, but anciently perhaps finding an outlet in the Per- 
sian Gulf ; or perhaps, as Glaser thinks, it is the Wady Rumma, ariver-valley 
in Arabia which emptied into the Euphrates. It seems therefore quite certain 
that the locality accepted by the old Hebrews as the site of Paradise was in 
Southern Babylonia, where the four streams, Euphrates, Tigris, Wady ad- 
Dawasir (the river valley of Yemfma), and the Wady Rumma (or else the 
Kherkhah) find their outlet. Tothis the old Babylonian mythology supplies 
the best evidence. 

However, the discussion is not yet closed. Many facts and inferences enter into the 
consideration, possibly more of the latter than of the former. It is reasonable to expect 


that still further research and scientific knowledge may furnish ground for a more confi- 
dent decision. 


*By Prof, Fritz Hommel, in Sunday School Times, Dec. 5, 1891. 
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The Inerrancy of Scripture.*—Scripture, the written record of the special 
supernatural revelation which God has made of Himself for the salvation of a 
lost world, 1) finds its scope and significance in its relation to this revelation, 
2) which is special, for spiritual ends, 3) having Christ for its center and sal- 
vation for its end, 4) hence, while distinguishing the revelation and the record, 
we find that the essential characteristic and end of both are one, 5) and in this 
sense the record itself may be called a revelation. Herein lies its claim to 
authority and infallibility—rooted in, conditioned and measured by its Divine 
‘* pneumatic” source and quality. Herein history confirms that claim. We 
affirm inerrancy in respect to the supreme ends for which the Bible exists and 
its uses in the accomplishment of those ends. Imperfection or inadequacy in 
any other particular does not detract from its unique and distinctive perfection 
and adequacy here. The incidental embodiment of an erroneous statement 
of some unimportant fact, geographical, historical, statistical or scientific, in a 
decision of the Supreme Court does not invalidate or imperil the court’s author- 
ity. Scripture is literature having material attachments and implications with 
secular facts and phenomena, subject to historic conditions of development 
and transmission, literary form and elaboration. ‘‘Criticism” studies these 
and its results when pursued from the evangelical standpoint have immensely 
strengthened our belief in the ‘‘pneumatic” significance and power of Scrip- 
ture, but they make evident the fact that these records as they stand are not 
free from inaccuracies, discrepancies, contradictions and imperfections—inev- 
itable accompaniments of the genesis and growth of the record. These are 
found (1) in history, (2) in science. But ‘‘ criticism” shows that these errors lie 
in the circumstantials and not in the fundamentals ; they in nowise affect the 
substance of the revelation or the redemptive power of the record. The cred- 
ibility of the Scripture record is not dependant on its inspiration. Salvation 
is not a matter of fossils unless our worship of the letter makes it such. The 
authority of Scripture is supreme in religion, not in physics or metaphysics. 

These are the views of a growing number of Christian scholars, expressed in this article 
with candor, reverence and force. The author sometimes seems to fall into the method of 
statement and argumentation which he condemns, viz., the a priori assertion of what must 


be so and so in respect to inspiration and inerrancy. For the full statement with the qual- 
ifications and illustrations the reader is referred to the article itself. 


Inspiration and Biblical Criticism.| —The present position of things seems 
to be this: an ecclesiastical doctrine of inspiration holds the field, according 
to which the Bible has been viewed as a compact whole, every part of it divine 
in the same sense, infallible in every detail, inspired in every word, accepted 
as the sole authority on all questions, etc. But people are growing uneasy 
about the digging (criticism) that has been going on about the foundations of 
this elaborate structure. What is the worth and strength of this criticism and 
how is the doctrine of Inspiration affected by it? Caution must be exercised 
in the way we approach the question of inspiration. It is the end and not the 
beginning, in a time of unsettlement. Agreed that the Bible is divine. But do 
not posit a theory of inspiration. Do not say, Inspiration musz¢ imply this or 
that. Begin with the fact that the Bible records the revelations of the living 
God, culminating in Jesus Christ. Behind the question of inspiration come 


* By Prof. Liewelyn J. Evans, D. D., in Zhe Homiletic Review, Aug. 1891, pp. 99-108. 
+ By Rev. Prof. W. T. Davison, in Canadian Methodist Quarterly, July, 1891, pp. 271-285. 
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questions as to the genuineness, authenticity, authorship, canon, etc., i. e., 
questions of criticism. What has criticism done? Vindicated the traditional 
view on some of these points ; shown that that view is untenable in some other 
cases. The Pentateuch discussion has more or less clearly demonstrated its 
composite character. Editorial work in the Old Testament has been brought 
to light. Isaiah 40-66 is not Isaiah’s in the judgment of the best scholars. 
The attacks on the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel have been triumphantly 
repelled. Four epistles of Paul are practically left unquestioned. This is his- 
tory. Now inspiration theories must take these things into account. But 
what becomes of the authority of the Scriptures? It rests on the revelation 
recorded in the Bible. Christ gives authority to the Scriptures. For those 
who believe in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, there is an irremovable basis 
for the doctrine of Holy Scripture as a sufficient, complete, infallible guide in 
things pertaining to God, the sole authoritative rule of faith and practice. 
Questions do arise when we pass to the form, the way, this revelation has 
come. This is the domain of criticism. Many wild guesses and improbable 
conjectures have been made by critics. We cannot allow ‘‘ pious frauds,” yet 
much that we may not have expected criticism may point out, without inter- 
fering with Scripture’s sacredness and authority. As for errors—a divine 
revelation is not Jey se to be regarded as free from errors. Let us wait and 
see whether any can be proved. But above all let us keep in mind first the 
great ends for which the Bible was written and not lose time by being eager 
about the means we may think necessary to secure those ends. 

A calm, dispassionate, open-minded discussion of the situation in the biblical field, 


somewhat too desultory and a little vacillating, but showing the writer to be a Christian 
and a scholar. 


Hire of the Labourers in the Vineyard.* —The main purpose of this parable 
is to contrast the spirit of bargaining with that of trustful service. The re- 
ward for those who labored trustfully one hour is equal to the whole day’s 
wage paid to those who had made their contract sure. But there are other 
laborers mentioned who labored trustfully for longer periods. Is it true as 
Trench asserts that all between the last and the first received the penny as 
well? No, the hire of the trustful laborers must be conceived of as rising 
according to the duration of their toil, and on the generous scale of remuner- 
ation instanced in the case of those that had labored for only a single hour. 
(1) It is implied in the logic of the parable itself. The argumentis ‘‘a fortiori” 
—the eleventh-hour ones represent the principle of trust when its claims are 
at the weakest. If such trust is so rewarded, how abundant in results must 
be a long day’s trustful toil. (2) With this view agrees the context of the fore- 
going chapters. The young man (Matt. 19:16) has a bargaining spirit ; so 
Peter, though his words had a better spirit, looks for reward. Hence the par- 
able—trustful service rewarded and proportionally. (3) It gives an adequate 
meaning to the intermediate laborers in the parable. What are they there for 
but to impede the course of affairs and confuse the reckoning unless it is taken 
for granted that the data are given for estimating the hire of all trustful 
laborers by the reward given to a partof them. The bargaining laborers 
thought that they should receive more but how should their expectation have 


* By Rev. Charles Connor, in the Bxposttory Times, August, 1891, pp. 261-263, 
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arisen unless the trustful laborers for the longer times had already been paid 
in an ascending scale on the basis of a day’s wage for an hour’s work? Natur- 
ally then the bargainers grumbled, not the trustful ones. (4) It vindicates the 
character of the lord of the vineyard. We vaguely feel that there is injustice 
somewhere in the arrangement. And surely the lord did wrong those who 
trusted him if all of them were paid alike. But on this view both his justice 
and his generosity are vindicated. (5) It vindicates the consistency of Christ’s 
teaching, which everywhere holds that all shall receive according to their 
works. But the old view if logically held results in the inference that it mat- 
ters not when we enter Christ’s service. This view indicates how greatly the 
reckoning will be affected by delay. The old view arose out of the thought 
that the main purpose of the parable was to teach that as the chief of sinners 
might be saved, so the holiest and best could not be more than saved. On the 
other hand not salvation, but service and its spirit is the keynote. 
A clever and charming piece of exegetical work. 
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American and Foreign Pubdlications. 


31. Our Father's Kingdom: Twelve Lec- 
tures on the Lord's Prayer. By Rev. 
Chas. B. Ross, B. D. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 2s. 6d. 

32. The Teaching of Christ : Its Conditions, 
Secret, and Results. By Rev. J. Moor- 
house. London: Macmillan and Co. 3s. 

33. The Miracles of Our Saviour, Expound- 
ed and Illustrated. By Wm. M. Taylor, 
D.D. New York: A.C. Armstrong and 
Son. 1891. $1.75. 

34. Sketches from the Life of Jesus. [is- 
torical and Doctrinal. By Rev. E. W. 
Thayer. New York and Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co. 

35. Noch einmal das vierte Evangelium u, 
seine Authenticitat. By H. K. H. Delft. 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1892, 1,S. 72—104. 

36. St. Paul's Song of Songs: a practical 
exposition of the eighth chapter of Romans. 
By J. R. Macduff. London: Nisbet, 1891. 
38. 6d. 

37. Die Biicher d. Neuen Testamentes, erk- 
tart. 111. Bd.: Der Brief Pauli an die 
Rimer. By A. Schaefer. Miinster iW: 
Aschendorff. 1891. m. 6.50. 

38. Short Studies on St. Paul’s Letter to 
the Philippians. By Rev. W. L. Kerr. 
M.A. Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons. s5s. 

30. Zhe Apostle Paul. By A. Sabatier. 
Translation from the French by Miss 
Hellier, edited by Prof. Findlay. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 1891. 7s. 6d. 

40. The Practical Teaching of the Apoca- 
lypse. By Rev. G. V. Garland. London: 
Longmans and Co. 16s. 

41. Gospel Ethnology. By S. R. Pattison, 
F.G.S. New York and Chicago: Revell 
Co. $1.00. 

42. Kolasis Atonios, or Future Retribution. 
By Geo. W. King. New York: Hunt and 
Eaton. $1.00. 

43. The Preacher and his Models. A study 
of the preaching of the Prophets and 
Apostles. By Rev. Dr. Jas. Stalker. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong and Son. 1891. 
$1.50. 

44. Our Sixty-six Sacred Books: How they 
came to us and what they are. By Edw. 
‘W. Rice, D.D. New York: American 
Sunday School Union. 1891. 0c. 


4s. How to Mark Your Bible. By Mrs. 
Stephen Menzies. New York and Chicago: 
F. H. Revell Co. 7sc. 

46 The View of Inspiration held and taught. 
by the Writers of the Bible. Anonymous. 
Glasgow: Morison Bros, 3d. 


Articles Rebdiews. 


47. Noteson the Lord’s Prayer: Our Daily 
Bread. By A. Neubauer, in Expository 
Times, Nov. 1801. 

48. The Human Splendors, our Lord's 
Third Temptation. By Rev. W. W. Pey- 
ton, in Expositor, Nov. 1891. 

49. The Arimatc Gospel: Indications of 
Translation. By Prof. J. T. Marshall, in 
Expositor, Nov. 1891. 

50. The Unpardonadle Sin. 
Expository Times, Nov. 1891. 

st} The Man Bearing a Pitcher of Water. 
Lk. 22:10. By Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
D. D., LL. D., in Expository Times, Nov. 
1891. 

52. Campbell's Critical Studies in St. 
Luke's Gospel: Its Demonology and 
Ebionitism. Reviewed by Marcus Dods, 
in Critical Review, Oct. 1891. 

53. Dods’ Gospel of St. John. Reviewed by 
David Brown in Critical Review, Oct. 1891. 

54. Schiirer’s and Sanday’s Concessions con- 
cerning the Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. Editorial in Expository Times, 
Noy. 1891. 

5s- Zhe Fourth Gospel. By Rev. W. W. 
Peyton, in Contemp. Rev., Nov. 1891. 

56. The Present Position of the Johannean 
Question: J. The Tendency of Recent 
Criticism. By Rev. Prof. W. Sanday, in 
Expositor, Nov. 1891. 

57. Influence of the Apocalypse on Christian 
Art. By Rev. G. L. Bates, in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Oct. 1891. 

58. Christ's Bible; The Old Testament as 
known and Quoted by Christ. By A. L. 
Humphries, in Prim. Methodist Qtly. Oct. 
1891. 

59. The Genesis of the New Testament, with 
afew Words respecting Higher Criticism. 
By Prof. L.T. Townsend, in Methodist 
Review, Nov.-Dec. 1891. 

60. Biblical Science and Higher Criticism. 
By Prof. W. A. Stevens, D. D., in Maga- 
zine of Christian Literature, Dec. 1891. 
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